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DISADVANTAGED YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY t7, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Howard M. 
Merzenbaum (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Metzenbaum and Quayle. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR METZENBAUM 

Senator Metzenbaum. Good morning. We are here today to dis- 
cuss a problem that I frankly believe is a national crisis. 

We talk about a lot of the challenges that are facing this coun- 
try, but to this Senator there is no more challenging issue than the 
fact that 40 percent of minority kids are walking the streets of 
America, looking for jobs. 

A staggering percentage of disadvantaged young people are no 
longer connected to the mainstream of society. They lack jobs. 
They lack training. They lack education. They lack opportunity. 
But worst of all, an increasing number lack hope that they will 
ever become productive members of our society. 

The statistics paint a bleak picture. By 1984, nearly one-h^if of 
the black men ages 16 to 24 had no work experience at ail. The 
Department of Education has classified 44 percent of black youth 
and 56 percent of Hispanic youth as functionally illiterate. 

A recent survey of 2,000 inner-city minority youth indicates the 
problems are even more acute in our urban centers The unemploy- 
ment rate for these inne»*-city youngsters is over 40 percent. 

Joblessness leads to other problems. Sixteen percent of these 
young people admitted to committing crimes. Twenty-six percent 
reported drug use beyond marijuana. Twenty percent reported reg- 
ular alcohol use. 

We have some of those young people with us here today, and 
they will tell their own stories, and it will confirm the representa- 
tions that I make to you at this moment. 

But the statistics cannot capture the anguish of a young person 
whose dreams for a decent life are shattered by everyday 3xistence. 
These cold numbers just cannot measure the pain and frustration 
of a 19 year-old fiom Chicago who yearns to be an artist but who 
was abandoned by his teenage parents, shuttled through <a series of 
foster homes where he was molested, then left to fend for himself 
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on the streets of New York City, only to become a heroin addict 
and petty criminal. 

Think of waking up every day, every single day, of youx life with 
nothing to look forward to, of merely existing another day and 
going to sleep oftentimes hungry. Put yourself in that position and 
then realize that is the agony of living for hundreds of thousands of 
poor young Americans. 

While Wall Street tycoons buy and sell companies merely to add 
millions to their already swollen coffers, these young men and 
women struggle for daily survival. They will tell you their stories 
themselves this morning. 

We cannot stand by while this generation of young people, most 
of them living in urban centers, becomes a permanent underclass. 
The very possibility that such an underclass could exist is a dis- 
grace, a disgrace to the United States, the wealthiest nation the 
world has ever known. 

I must confess I have grown increasingly frustrated about at- 
tempts to solve this problem. Whenever I return to Ohio, I invari- 
ably run into poor youngs> .rs who ask me to help them get jobs— 
"Are you going to help me get a job, man?"— and I cannot give 
them the right answer. 

These kids want to work to make something of themselves. As a 
Unit-ed States Senator, I do not know the answer, but I am deter- 
mined that we will find an answer. 

Our Government has set up many fine programs to help prevent 
cri?n^ and drug or alcohol abuse, by asking the public to *'Just say 
no.'* For once, I would like a program that would "Just say yes" to 
a poor youngster when he or she asks for a chance to get a job. 
That is what today's hearing is all about. It is the first step in my 
personal commitment to develop legislation to help these young 
people. 

I am aware there have been many efforts to attack this problem. 
Over the years, GET A, the Youth Incentive EntP' ment Projects, 
and now JTPA, have focused with varying degrees of success. But 
despite these efforts, the problem has gotten much worse. 

Thirty years ago, the unemployment rates for black and white 
youth were very similar. Since then, the white youth unemploy- 
ment rate has risen slightly, while the black youth unemployment 
rate has more than tripled. 

We must combat this problem now. In today's high-tech, complex 
economy, these youngsters are falling farther and farther behind. 
Without jobs and the self-esteem that goes with working, these 
young men and women will become victims of the street. Many of 
them already are. That will lead to lives of crime, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and permanent dependency on society for existence. 

Today we will hear from a broad spectrum of people— national 
black and Hispanic leaders, corporate executives and service pro- 
viders. But most important — most important — we will hear from 
the disadvantaged young people themst'ves who want to work hard 
and just need a chance and some training. 

I say "most important" without in any way aHempting to deni- 
grate the significance of the leaders who have come forward to 
speak, and we are very, very grateful to them. 
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But the fact is, we are very pleased that these young people are 
here to tell their own stories. I think it is important that we listen 
carefully because the challenge is upon us. We must do better, we 
must have better Ideas, and we must begin now. 

I am eager to work with all those who are here today and anyone 
else who is interestea in this critical issue, to craft an effective ini- 
tiative to help these young people. 

There is probably no person ir the country who has done more in 
relating to the young people of this country, the young blacks of 
this country, than has the Reverend Jesse Jackson. Ilis schedule is 
a busy one, and I am particularly pleased that the Reverend, an 
old friend of mine, was able to be with us here today. He will be 
Odr first witness. 

We are delighted to have you with us. Reverend Jackson. 

STATEMENT OF REV. JESSE JACKSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RAINBOW COALITION, WASHINGTON, DC; STEVE FEARS, 
CLEVELAND, OH; DWAYNE HARRIS, CINCINNATI, OH; SHAWN 
LEYBA, CLEVELAND, OK; ARNETTA BATTLE, CLEVELAND, OH, 
AND VANCE ISON, CINCINNATI, OH 

Reverend Jackson. Thank you. Senator Metzenbaum. 

You are to be commended for holding these hearings today for 
several reasons. First, because the need to expose what is happen- 
ing to our youth is so urgent and vital to our nation. Second, that 
you are focusing on the pr^ blems of disadvantaged youth during 
Black History Month is most appropriate and timely. That is true 
not because it focuses attention on the problems of black youth 
alone, but because to truly and fully understand the problems of 
black youth is to better understand the problems of all of Ameri- 
ca's youth. 

Indeed, I want my remarks today to be seen and understood basi- 
cally in the context not only of black youth, but of Hispanic youth, 
rural youth and poor youth of whatever race of nationality. For the 
fullest understanding of the meaning of Black History Month— it is 
not for blacks only— is to further the understanding of all Ameri- 
cans about America and her history. 

Let me also thank you personally. Senator Metzenbaum, for in- 
viting me to testify this morning. It is indeed a pleasure, and I 
hope some observations may be helpful in addressing the problems 
of disadvantaged youth. I want to assure you that if there is any- 
thing further that I can do to help in this regard in the future, 
beyond this testimony, please feel free to call upon me. 

I feel a measure of comfort sitting with these youth as I appeal 
to them and challenge them, reach out to them and love them, for 
I am one of them. I was born to a teen mothei. I am adopted. 
"Jackson" is my third name. I grew up in So^ *h Carolina under 
the laws of apartheid, the options reduced by the law. 

I think you are aware. Senator Metzenbaum, although others 
may not be — and I do not think it would be an immodest thing for 
me to say— that I do not know of another person in public life in 
this country that has spoken directly and face-to-face with as many 
young people in America over the lost decade as I have. 
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I speak in at least three high school assemblies per week to a 
minimum of 5,000 students a week. I have been to small white 
rural schools in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, suburban integrated 
schools in Maryland, Boston and Virginia, and all-black and His- 
panic inner-city schools in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
And I talk with them about their joys, their pains, their insecuri- 
ties and their fears. 

I understand that the focus of this hearing is on the hardest of 
the hard-core— the poor, the young, the dropouts, the unskilled, 
those who have never had a job and have little hope of ever finding 
a meaningful job, and those who are lacking in self-confidence and 
self-esteem. 

It is a difficult task, made even more difficult the longer we 
delay in dealing with it. I understand that the problem is even 
more acute for minorities, especially minority males, who live in a 
society where they are expected to produce, provide and protect, 
and they have few skills and are stymied from doing all three. 
Many are living in the inner-city where they can become victims 
and victimizers on the street through crime, drugs, alcohol and vio- 
lence. But as difficult as the problem is, it is not impossible to ad- 
dress it in a meaningful way. 

The fii-st thing we must recognize if we are to deal effectively 
with the problem is that these children at this table, these are our 
children. They are not from outer space. They are not from an- 
othei- country or culture They are not going away or anywhere. 
They are ours, and they are here to stay. To deal with them in a 
meaningful and productive way will cost— but not to deal with 
them will cost even more, morally and economically. 

The second thing that we must be clear on in dealing with our 
youth is that they need to know that we care— even more than 
they need the job, they need our care. If they know that we care, 
then they know we will take steps to provide them with a meaning- 
ful job opportunity. What they cannot understand and will not 
accept IS h^ing without a job and with nc expression of caring; of 
no effort to educat:. them; to train them for useful work; to be left 
idle endlessly, programmed for drugs, crime, jail or an early grave. 

Such indifference is worse than hate, for at least in hate, you 
know someone cares. To be indifferent to our youth is worse than 
leaving them in poverty, because it cuts to the very heart of violat- 
ing their personhood, their essence and their self-respect. 

The riots of the sixties occurred not because of poverty, but be- 
cause a people's self-respect could not take the humiliation any 
longer, and they exploded. To be an Invisible Man, to say Nobody 
Knows My Name is worse than poverty or joblessness We must 
care and find expressions of caring that communicate and demon- 
strate to our youth that we do care. 

A third point— and I think you have it just right, Senator Metz- 
enbaum— is that those with the most severe problems, handicaps 
and obstacles to overcome must be a priority concern. Our religious 
literature and history teaches us that to whom much is given, 
much is required; that the strong are to help the infirmities of the 
weak; that the good shepherd left the 90 and 9 in search of the one 
lost sheep; and that the greatness of a nation is tested by how they 
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treat the least of these— the youth in the dawn of life, the poor in 
the pit of life, and the old in the sunset o^ life. 

So we cannot settle for being a strong nation, a powerful nation; 
we must also be a good nation, a good people, a good society. A part 
of that goodness is measured by whether we give our youth, all of 
them, adequate tools, the training, the self-esteem, and ail the rest, 
to have and hold productive and meaningful jobs; making livable 
wages; and who are able to produce, provide and protect them- 
selves and their families. 

When I speak in the schools, at the end of my presentation I 
often ask the young people: "How many of you want to be doctors? 
How many want to be lawyers? How many want to be nurses? How 
many teachers? How many carpenters? How many plumbers?" Stu- 
dents, to the surprise of many teachers and administrators, always 
respond in great numbers. 

I do it to prove to teachers, administrators, the media and the 
broader community, that our children do not lack ambition, 
dreams, hopes and goais. Our children want to be somebody, and 
we can help them if we care and take them seriously as if they are 
our own — and they are. 

Some believe that many in this generation of young people must 
be written off, that there is little hope that they will ever achieve 
anything. I do not share that point of view. 

When I see black colleges and universities teach the so-called un- 
teachable and reach the so-called unreachable, and have the pa- 
tience to develop the late bloomers; when I see young people whom 
our general society has often given up on join our armed forces and 
within months have dignity and a sense of self respect and accom- 
phshment, able to build bridges and roads, taking rifles apart and 
putting them back together again, repairing tanks and planes, and 
doing all the other things necessary to be prepared to protect our 
country, then I know that all hope is not lost. 

Many things need to be done to help these young people— out- 
reach efforts, with a special emphasis on using indigenous people 
and groups, basic skills and literacy training; vocational training; 
job skills training— all of which will contribute to building up their 
self-esteem and confidence. 

But I also believe that one of the best ways of training and em- 
ploying our youth is to allow them to earn and learn their way out 
of poverty with dignity. The best way I know of doing this is to 
^in them, and then allow them to rebuild their own communities. 
They could be trained to be brick masons, glass glazers, carpenters, 
painters and caretakers of lawns. If they were trained, put to work 
rebuilding their own communities, they would then have a stake in 
protecting that which they have built. 

But even extensive training efforts will be for naught if there is 
no job for these young people at the end of the line. I often say a 
text out of context is a pretext. 

President Reagan said in his State of the Union Address that his 
Administration has provided 13 million new jobs. The truth is, he 
promised 13 million new jobs by 1986, but he has produced only 
10.3 million new jobs in 6 years, compared to 10.6 million by Mr. 
Carter in 4 years. 
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Unemployment in the last six years of the Reagan Administra- 
tion has averaged 8.1 percent— compared to 6.5 percent under 
President Carter and 5.3 percent in the post-war years. 

The President is correct when he says that there are more Amer- 
icans working than ever before in our history. But it is equally true 
that there are more Americans, especially young Americans, who 
are unemployed today than ever before in our history. 

We have lost 500,000 well-paying manufacturing jobs, one million 
$28,000-a-year-plus jobs, and 2 million jobs because of the $170 bil- 
lion trade imbalance. And of those jobs he has created, according fx> 
a Joint Economic Committee report, over 50 percent of them pay 
$7,000 or less per year. So it is growth without opportunity. That 
does not represent the kind of future for our youth that they de- 
serve. 

The point is, we cannot inspire, motivate, educate and train our 
youth for meaningful jobs and then have no socially useful work 
and no upward mobility at the end of their rainbow. It is much 
easier to turn grapes into raisins than it is to turn raisins back into 
grapes. 

All of us must assume some responsibility for educating and 
training our children for the world of work. The individual has a 
responsibility, the private sector has a responsibility, organized 
labor has a responsibility, and th** government has a responsibility. 
There must be a blend and match among business, labor and gov- 
ernment. 

My concern is not so much whether government is big or small; 
that is not the appropriate question. The question is whether or not 
it is adequate, efficient and effective. 

No one asks a doctor in an emergency ward to perform an oper- 
ation within a certain time frame. They want the doctor to do 
whatever is necessary for however long it takes to save the pa- 
tient's life. We should have the same attitude toward our youth 
when it comes to preparing them for the world of work and provid- 
ing them with an adequate opportunity to find a job, to do what- 
ever is necessary for as long as it takes. These are our children. 

The private sector must be involved because five of every six jobs 
are in the private sector. Labor must be involved because they can 
help to provide job training and open up their craft unions to mi- 
nority youth, which so often they are locked out of. The Govern- 
ment must be involved because only the government can coordi- 
nate and fund a national program to adequately deal with what is 
obviously a national crisis. 

Senator Metzenbaum, you and your staff know the demographics 
better than I do relative to the projected shortage of young workere 
for entry-level jobs in the future; how they indicate that poor mi- 
nority youth will be an increasing percentage of the shrinking 
youth population; and that both the military and private industry 
will be in competition for these young people in the near future. 

Both of us know that we cannot compete in the new realities of 
the world economy if we leave our youth, especially our minority 
youth, untrained, unskilled and unemployed. Corporations, labor 
unions and the gwernment must assume their rightful share of re- 
sponsibility of achieving justice and having compassion — not jrst 
making profits at all costs. That is not the American way. 
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Why should government get involved? The answer is as simple as 
that, We are a government of, for, and by the people. It is the 
only reason for which government exists in the first place. 

The Government must get involved because there is a need to 
target assistance to particular groups. Despite many previous ef- 
forts, the problem is getting worse, not better. I often remind 
people that in spite of the New Deal, the New Frontier and the 
Great Society, my grandmother still can neither read nor write. 
Whatever you have done in the past, however well-intentioned, my 
grandmother was not reached by the system. Many of our so-called 
hard-core youth find themselves in that position today— not being 
reached. The outreach of government does not ext-end to them. 

The current Job Training Partnership Act is not reaching these 
young people. There are complaints that the JTPA program %kims 
the cream of the crop" of the disadvantaged population— a concept 
known as ''creaming" so as to meet performance standards. The 
priority of the JTPA seems not to be the poor, minority males ^Ath 
little or no education who are difficult to place. 

Even the recently proposed Jobs for Employable Dependent Indi- 
viduals Act introduced by Senator Kennedy and supported b> you, 
Senator Metzenbaum, provides incentives for State programs to 
find jobs for AFDC recipients. But many poor, young males are not 
eligible for AFDC, so they will not be targeted. 

The Government must be involved because there is an obvious 
gap— that is getting bigger, not smaller— and the govcinment can 
and should target this hard-core group for training and employ- 
ment. 

Lastly, as I said earlier, helping will cost; but not helping will 
cost more. If we fail to train and employ the hard-core unemployed, 
their lack of productivity costs society in terms of lost trx reve- 
nues, welfare and unemployment expenses, and crime prevention 
funds. It costs less to educate than to rehabilitate; it costs less to 
employ than io incarcerate. A 4-year full academic scholarship to 
any State university in America will cost less than $25,000. A 4- 
year penitentiary schoL -ship in any State or Federal prison will 
cost between $80,000 an'! $140,000. Schools at their worst are better 
than jails at their best. 

Unless we solve the problem now, yet another generation of 
young people will grow up without stable father figures in the 
home, and this whole cycle may be perpetuateo. If we do not edu- 
cate and employ the hard-core unemployed now, they will lag even 
further behind their peers in earning capacity and may indeed be 
lost for the rest of their lives. 

As the economy becompb more complex and more competitive, 
more skills and flexibility are needed to get jobs. To stand still and 
do nothing is in fact to allow these young people to fall even fur- 
ther behind. 

Therefore we must be committed to accepting the challenge of 
making a cost-effective investment in our young people. The Presi- 
dent's attempt to eliminate such social programs by running up 
these terrible deficits— so as to make expenditures such as these 
almost impossible— must not deter us. Not to spend the money is 
shortsighted, because a reasonable investment today could save bil- 
lions in the future, as well as the soul of America. 
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In conclusion let me say that the problem of the hard-core unem- 
ployed is not an insoluble problem. The problem is definable. The 
target group is finite. If there is a national commitment to taiget 
assistance to this group, there is an opportunity to make a real, 
positive difference in the lives of young people— and America 
would be better off for having done so. 

Again let me thank you. Senator, for holding these hearings and 
for inviting me to testify. If you have any questions, I will be happy 
to entertain them at this time. 

Thank you so very much. 

[A short history of the accompanying panel members follows:] 
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Disadvantaged Young People Testifyir^ Before the Senate Labor 
Subcomoi t t ee or February 17, 1987 



Arnet:a Battle is 18 years old and lives in Cleveland. 
Arnetta, who is not ma'*ried, has a 4 month-old son and lives with 
her disabled mother and her father, who is retired. She has a 
high school degree, but no wc-k experience and she is looking for 
a clerical job to support her son. Currently living on welfare 
and sorae financial heln from her parents, Arnetta would like to 
go to college to b'^come a computer systeras analyst. 

Steve Pears is 19 years old and lives in Cleveland. Steve, 
like many of \\is fri^^nds, droppea out ot school in the 9th grade. 
Steve left home at 16 and spent some time un the streets selling 
drugs. He is currently unemployed, receives general assistance, 
and does odd jobs to make money.. Steve would like to become a 
la ndsca pe r . 

DwtfVne Harris ir 16 years old and lives in Cincinnati. 
Dwayne cites peer pressure as the reason he dropped out of school 
in 1985. Among his friends who dropped out, two are now in jail. 
Dwayne was raised by his father, but currently lives with his 
mother. He has just corapleted a 3-month maintenance training 
course and is looking for work. 

Vance Ison is 16 years old and lives in Cincinnati. Vance 
dro»^ped out of the 7th grade 18 months ago. He has baen shuttled 
bec"een his father, mother and other relatives, but now lives 
with his mother and ste ather. Vance just entered a h*gh school 
equivalency program and ould like to work while he ler.ns. He 
dreads of going to collej^j and becoming a doctor. 

Shawn Lviyba is 19 years old and lives in Cleveland. When he 
got in trouble for stealing, Shawn dropped out of school in the 
11th grade. Shnwn has not lived with his parents since he was 5 
v>ars old. He now lives with his girlfriend and thtir 2 year-old 
daughter. They live on general assistance, food stamps and Che 
odd jobs Shawn takes. He is currently enrolled in a GED program 
and is interested In a technical career involving electronics. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you, Reverend Jackson. 

Keverend Jackson, if it is not an imposition on yorr time I 
vn'Imf i 5"estions after we have heard from the 

young people. ^Vould that be all right with you*? 

Reverend Jackson. Fine. 

mfmhfr°!r>f^^^^''^''^".l^^"^*?'.Q"^y^^' is ranking minority 
member of this committee and its former chairman, has a siate- 
ment whicn he would iiKe to make at this time. 

We are happy to have you .vith us. Senator Quayle. 

Senator ^vayle. Well, thank ycu very much, Mr. Chairman. 
cPrt^Tnlv ' Vf "'""-U'f «=o"gratulate you on your position, and I 
Rpifro^^ ^"'^^'^ y°"- I think it shows to 

Krfn^ 'Jackson and also to the people who are accompanying 
Reverend Jackson the commitment and the interest that we really 
ffJL'^v,- disadvantaged youth unemployment problem that is 
facing this nation. I do not think anybody will deny that this is a 
hpvinfl'hf r I .^ertairJy congratulate Senator Metzenbaum for 
having the first Labor Subcommittee hearing to try to eet at the 
problem and the root cause. j & tne 

I also tend to agree with you as you discuss in your testimony 
that you have got to look .t the individual, you have got to look at 

fifv fTl" ^^""^ ^ 2t business, you have got to 
look at labor-you have got to look at all these entities working to- 
wi ■ 1 these entities can certainly make a contribution. 
We certainly all have limitations. You pointed out the deficit from 
the government point of view. But that doss rot nec:^ssarily mean 
that we cannot dig in and try to be more creative and do a better 
crac£ "^^^ •^'■^ ^^'""^ thiough the 

As an author of the JTPA, I am aware of the fact that there h-; 
been sorne criticism of the so^alled "creaming." I accept that 
cism and think that we hrve to look at the facts. The only ti ■ 
can say as far as the JTPA is concerned is that we are - "face 
I^^^J^fu ^l^^^ employment opportunities to millions of ^.dople 
tlT the country, and they do come from an economically disad- 
vantaged background. Perhaps we can do more. Perhaps we can be 
more creative. I certainly do not ./ant to stop at that, trying to 
&a ^""^ '° f° ? a'-e in fact training and 

fJiItLge opportunities to people who have an economic disad- 

fn^ll ^-"^ forward, Mr. Chairman, to working with you and others' 
to get into this issue and find some solutions to the problem I 

Jo loolf J-^'^'"^ T u"^^* f°°t having this hearing 

to look at the disadvantpsed youth problem, which is probably the 
most sensitive problem that this nation has before us today. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I do not think there is any question that 
you made a valiant effort and really did make a major start on the 

il,,^ ^r^""^?- ^u"" ^ ,^°P^ '^^^ g° and take care of this 
group of pnople who really, to r.ie, is a growing cancer in our socie- 
ty. 1 am looking forward to working with you because I know how 
cooperative you have been in the past, and it will be a privilege to 

Steve Fears is 19 years old and is from Cleveland. 
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I want to say to each of thes*^ witnesses that I know it is chal- 
lenging and somewhat different tiom your normal lifestyle to come 
before a Senate Committee and tell about your own life and your 
hopes p.nd your frustrations. I had a chance to say hello to each of 
you befr^re the hearing. I am happy that you are here, and I will 
just let you tell your story in your own way, Stove, and each of you 
will do the same. 

Mr. Fears. My name is Steve Fears. I am 19. I am from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

I dropped out of the ninth grade. I left home at age 16. The 
reason why I left home was because mv mother was on drugs, and 
she used to come home and beat us all the time, and I could not 
take it anymore. 

I went to look for work and could not find a job, so I made my 
own work; I started selling drugs in the streets. I sold drugs for two 
years to make enough money for me and my brother to get togeth- 
er. He started to steal cars when he was 15. So we got a place to- 
gether, paid the bills and things, but it did not work out as we had 
planned, because we started to get hassles from people. 

So my brother got locked up, and I went back home for a year. I 
still went to look for a job, and they still would not give me one 
because I did not have a high school diploma or GED— or a car. 
Nowadays, in Cleveland, if you do not have a car, you cannot get 
anything at all. 

But like I was saying, I dropped out of ninth grade. Why? The 
true reason why was because school was not fit anymore. I went to 
school up to eighth grade until I got locked up. But I did not want 
to go. I was locked up for six months, three weeks and two days. 
And when I got out, school was the same— riots, racial, every- 
thing—there was nothing different. I never missed anything. 

So I left school again and went back to the streets, back to drugs, 
getting high, because there was nothing else for me. My mother 
still did the same; she got locked up. She stayed in jail — that was 
her second home from home. 

So we took care of ourselves— me, my two sisters and my broth- 
er — b^ doing what we did best— hustling. And what we called "hus- 
tling' was *:o sell drugs and go out and steal something, because we 
did not know anything else. My mother was not there to teach us. 
My father had left when we were younger. 

When I finally did get a job, it was off of welfare, general relief. 
They paid me $15 a month for an 8-hour job every other day. Now, 
you tell me what can you get from that? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Fifteen dollars a month? 

Mr. Fears. Fifteen dollars a month. First, I got on general relief, 
and they were giving me $134. Then they took it down to $108. 
Then they gave me a job. I worked every other day for ^15 a 
month. I was supposed to pay my bills with $15 a month, buj ^ood. 
That was not working out, so I went back to selling drugs. 1 .Md 
drugs about three years altogether, up to now. I finally realized it 
was getting me nowhere. I wanted to travel, and I figured if I keep 
selling drugs, the farthest place I was going to travel was to the 
penitentiary or to my grave. 

So I am here now today, telling you what I have been through 
and what it is to survive without a job. There are a lot of people 
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out here, fortunate that they have got a job, and they just let it go 
to waste, let it get to their head, you know, "Hey, I got a job, I can 
do this, I can do that/' Well, hell, I have not had a job in I do not 
know how long— sinc^ I was 16, put it like that. And it is getting 
rougher and rougher. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Have you applied for any jobs, Steve? 

Mr. Fears. I have been applying for jobs since I was 14 years old. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What do they tell you? 

Mr. Fears. "No. No. You are too young. You have not got enough 
experience.'' 

I have got enough experience, yow just do not know. They do not 
give a person a chance to do anything. They are scared you might 
just get in there, come one day, come just a week, for the first pay, 
and they are scared you are going to quit. 

You can get a McDonald^ or Burger King job any day of the 
week, but it is not enough to take care of you. 

I stay with four young ladies, and they are the ones who take 
care of me until I find a job. And I get up every morning and look 
for a job. And they still tell me no because I have not got a GED, a 
high school diploma, or a car. You see, they always put the car in 
there— so I can travel around for them. 

But like I was saying, I have got friends, 27, 32 years old, who 
cannot read, cannot write, are not working, but they have a bunch 
of experience. I have seen the men fix refrigerators and stoves and 
cars-;-cannot read a lick, now— these peopb do things I never 
imagined doing. And I sit back and listen to them, and they say, 
Man, you should do this and do that.'' 

I say,^ "You cannot tell me anything, because I have been there 
mvself." Because they are older than I am, they figure they can 
tell me something. They cannot tell me anything I do not already 
know. I have been locked up. I have been stabbed in the side, I 
have been stabbed in the leg. You cannot tell me anything. 

Senator Metzenbaum. If you could get a job tomorrow morning, 
paying whatever, would you like to go to work? 

Mr. Fears. Yes, I would if it would pay more than $15 a month. I 
would break my back to work, that is the truth. I love to work. I 
worked once in my lifetime, just about, and that was with iJs. Shir- 
lev Hawks. She trusted me enough to take care of her mother 
while she went to work. Her mother was nandicapped, and she 
could not get out of bed alone. So she asked me to watch her 
mother while she went to vork, put her on the potty, change her 
bed and stuff. I did that for about two months, until her mother got 
better. Now her mother can walk and get up and do everything by 
herself. And I am proud of that, because that is one job I am glad I 
lost for some good. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thanks, Steve. 

Dwayne Harris, why don't you tell us your story? 

Mr. Harris. My name is Dwayne Harrie. I am 16 years old, and 
my story is that I grew up in a family where I had a father like 
one of the old-time fathers. He believed that if you do not go to jail 
at least twice, three or four times in your life, that you are not a 
man. He always had this theory, because his father was indicted. 
His father killed at least three people. And he thought this was 
something to be proud of. He bragged about it a lot. He always had 
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this theory that when his sons got 16, they had to fight him to 
prove themselves to be men. 

He had a sixth grade education. So he raised me to believe that 
education is not important, that you do not need it; go out there 
and sell drugs to make a living. He believed that this is the way to 
be. 

A while back, the courts took us away from our father. They put 
me v/ith my mother. My mother did not have a job. She is too 
proud to go on welfare, because she raised three kids. I am the 
youngest of three kids, but my brother and sister, we are individ- 
uals. We look out for number one. 

My brother's way out was going into the Navy. My sister's way 
out was finding a young man to take care of her and moving away. 
So I am left there with my mother. She has no job, I have no job. 

So the best way I get money is the best way I know how. The 
type of guys I hang with, I do not think you all would even let 
them in the building. One, not too long ago, was arrested for mur- 
dering a 60 year-old man. Another one was arrested for grand 
theft. And me, I am looking at the situation where I am next in 
line if I do not hurry up and do something, because I have been 
taker in for assault I assaulted a couple of people, and I have been 
assaulted myself. I had a ligament torn in my left eye because I 
was hit just that hard. 

So now I am just trying to find a job. I had a job during the sum- 
mertime, but that ended. And like the young man said down here, 
I was in a building maintenance program in the Community 
Center on Youth. I completed that program. I graduated out of that 
program, and I '"ever did get a job out of it because the places they 
sent me to, th^j knew they were way out of my district. I have no 
car, no way of getting there. And getting to work takes money. 
They would not even give me tokens for me to even try to get 
there. They expected me to get there the best way I can. 

And like I was trying to tell you earlier, I feel like life is a big 
disappointment to me. I feel like I am being assaulted by anything 
anybody says. The littlest thing, I feel like they are trying to put 
me down because I am lower than they are. I have a bad temper. I 
have gotten in trouble lots of times because of my temper. 

And when I heard of this program, it was nice and everything — I 
really need a chance. All I am asking is for a chance, OK, because 
without a chance, I will be just like my friends. 

When they ask me where will I be in 5 years — I cannot see 5 
years from now; I cannot even see two. The only thing I can hope 
for is tomorrow. I live each day at a time, because I might walk out 
of here and go home, fly back, and that is it for me, because I live 
one day at a time. I never plan like next month, I am going to do 
this, or two months from now, I am going to this place, because I 
do not know how it is going to be. So I just pray every day, every 
night. I pray all the time. I just started praying. Maybe I waited 
too long to pray, but I just started praying. 

What I really need to do is to leave all the bad points of my life 
behind. Like my father is dying now, and I love my father, but that 

a point of my life I need to leave behind, because he scarred me 
in life where I felt like the only way you can make it is to hurt 
people, steal from people, rob people, do people wrong. 
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Some people do try to help me. And some of them, like I was tell- 
ing you earlier, they look at me and say, "Well, this guy is from 
the street. He does not know anything but to steal and rob." And 
they judge me on this. And I am not like that. I am really not like 
that. If I am given a chance, I can be straight, I can live straight, 
because I have been given that chance before, and I have proven 
myself. With a chance, I can do it, and that is all I need is a 
chance, and that is one thing J have not been given is just a 
chance. 

My brother, like I said, his way of escape was the Navy. I have a 
cousin who did 5 years in the Marines and does not work any- 
where. He is letting all this go to waste. He got a high school diplo- 
ma. I do not have any of this. And I am tr3dng. I am trying, be- 
cause my cousin feels like if he cannot get a job paying at least $7 
an hour, he does not want it. And me, I would settle for a job, like 
I told the man, at $2 an hour. And he is looking for something $7 
an hour or up, and he will not take it unless it is $7 an hour. So he 
is sitting back, letting all this he has going for him just go to waste. 
And me, I am just wishing, just praying that I can get in his posi- 
tion, but I know I can never get in his position, because — maybe 
because I am not ambitious enough. I give up too easily, because I 
have heard "No" so many times. 

Like he said, you can go and get a job at McDonald's and Burger 
King—I cannot even get a job there. I could not even get a job 
there. I went there, and they were telling me stuff like, "Yes, we 
will call vou in about three or four weeks." And I called them and 
bugged them, and they started like getting an attitude because I 
was bugging them so much. It was like that. So I could not even 
get a job there. 

So mainly, the only way I can see to get money is, like I say, on 
the streets, stealing from people, robbing people. My father was 
thrown in jail in 1983 for *5tealing a 1983 Cadillac. I do not know 
how, but he got off of it. He was walking the streets in less than 
three months after that. I do not know how he got out of it. And he 
is proud of everything he has done in his life. I mean, he feels like 
this is what gets you over. But that was a different time. That was 
then, and this is now. What got him over then will not get me over 
now. The only thing it is going to do is get me 6 feet under— earlier 
than I want to be. 

That is why I know that without a chance, I am not going to be 
anywhere. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How are you living now, Dwayne? 

Mr. Harris. I am living now on the streets. 

Senator Metzenbaum. On the streets. What do you mean by "on 
the streets"— robbery, assault, stealing? 

Mr. Harris. No. I am trying not to rob, because I do not want to 
go to jail, because if I go to jail, that is it for me. That is it. The 
chance that I am not getting now, if I go to jail, that is blowing any 
inch I have of getting a chance. So I am not going to jail. 

I had met a friend not too long ago who had laid it on the line 
about if I came up with a certain amount of money, I could go into 
the drug business, and how much we would get, and double your 
money, and keep doubling it. This sounded like a good idea to me 
at the time, so I tried it for a while, and he wa^ doing it That is 
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the same guy I said was arrested for killing the 60-year-old man. So 
I have seen where it got him, and I do net want to be there, I do 
not want to be tl ore. 

It scares me because I know the way I am, I would hurt some- 
body; I would really hurt somebody. Just like if I were to tell you 
something, and you laughed at me, I would feel hurt enough down 
inside to really try to hurt you. I know that I am not too good to 
get laughed at. It is just the way I am. That is why I do not usually 
tell people my problems. I try to put on a big act. I got people to 
steal clothes for me, dress nice, good appearance for me, and make 
people think I am doing much better than I really am. But take off 
all of this, and I am nothing, I am nothing. I have people steal 
clothes for me, nice-looking clothes, to give me an appearance that 
shocks. Bat take it all off, and I am nothing. The only thing I have 
got going for me is the clothes I got back at home. That is it. That 
is it. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. 

Shawn, would you like to tell us your story? 

Mr. Leyba. My name is Shawn Leyba. I am 19 years old, and I 
dropped out of school in the eleventh grade. 

My story is— my parents had their problems. I never knew my 
dad. My mom was on drugs. She did not have much going for her. 
To take care of a little son, that was just an extra problem for her. 

I was about 5 years old, and my mom had her problems, leaving 
me with her mom and stuff like that. Then she had another baby, 
my little sister. I was about five, and my mom just took off, just 
left us in the apartment. For a couple of days, I was taking care of 
my baby sister. I did not know much, but I knew how to put on 
Pampers and stuff like that, and we did not eat for a couple days. 
Then my grandma found out, and from there, I was just bounced 
around from foster homes to my grandma^s house, to my uncle's, to 
my aunts, cousins, everybody. 

In between then, I got in a bunch of trouble, hanging out with 
guys like he hangs out with, that you would not let in the building. 
I got into a little bit of the drug business, trying to survive. That is 
basically it. That is bow my life goes. It gets worse from there. 

Finally, I got put in jail, put into a couple institutions, and then 
they set me up in a group home. I got into this group home, and I 
found a girl that I liked, and we sort of settled down together. She 
is like a stabilizing force in my life, you know. I am not out, doing 
all this crazy stuff that I used to do. 

I want to be with her, and I am still living with her, and we are 
trying to make the best of it that we can. 

I know a lot of things, like I can build things and stuff like that, 
but I do not have the degrees and stuff that they want for an archi- 
tect or building— I do not have all those special degrees, but I am 
trying to get them. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you have a baby? 

Mr. Leyba. Yes, I have a little girl. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And you and this lady and the baby live 
together? 
Mr. Leyba. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How do you live? 
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Mr. Leyba. Well, right now I am on general relief, welfare. I do 
not want to be on that the rest of my life, either. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What does that pay you? 

Mr. Leyba. It pays $300 a month, but that does not get me any- 
where because my rent is $300 a month. 

Senator Metziznbaum. You get $300 a month general relief, and 
your rent is $300 a month. 

Mr. Leyba. Yes. And the only way we eat is like they give us 
food stamps and stuff like that. And I do odd jobs, you know, any- 
thing to make some money. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What would you like to do? 

Mr. Leyba. Well, I am part of that JTPA program that you all 
were talking about earlier, and I want to be an electronics techni- 
cian. I want to get the schooling. I am going back in a couplp 
months to get a GED, and then they promised to get me some 
training. So I am going to go and see what goes on with that, and I 
hope I can become what I want to be. 

I feel like he was talking about, you can get a job like at Burger 
King and stuff like that. That would not pay for my house or my 
child or anything; I could not get anything witn that. You make 
$200 a month. But if I get a good job, maybe I can support my 
family. 

And something like Burger King or McDonald's, you are not 
doing anything for the community. What are you doing? You see 
these guys at a fast food restaurant, and they are not doing any- 
thing. They are just making their minimum wage. But you see an 
architect or a builder or a brick mason or something like that, and 
you can go out and you can build something, you can put some- 
thing back into the community, you can help in some kind of way. 
That is what I feel like you should do, is put something back in- 
stead of taking and taking and taking. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What kind of jobs have you done, Shawn? 

Mr. Leyba. Almost everything, from cutting grass to, like I said, 
stealing, selling drugs, all kinds of stuff. I did have some construc- 
tion work that I did do, and the only reason I learned that was 
picking it up from different people on the street that I knew— fry 
cook, almost anything to get by. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are unmarried now? 

Mr. Leyba. Right. We are going to get married. I just want to get 
enough money. You know, you only get married once— or you 
should only get married once— and I want to make it special for 
her and special for me, instead of just going down to the justice of 
the peace and putting $50 or $25 down. That is not anything spe- 
cial. I want to make sure I get it so you can go somewhere, like a 
nice placf^, so you can remember that day so it is a special day for 
you forever. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thanks, Shawn. 

Arnetta, would you like to tell us your story? 

Ms. Battle. I am Arnetta Battle, and I am from Cleveland, Ohio. 
I am 18. I did graduate from Jane Adams Business Careers. I went 
to high school at John Adams for a year, in 10th grade. 

I got pregnant toward the end of my senior year, and I stayed 
with my mother and father. So at home, life looks pretty good, be- 
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cause I am an only child. But basically, I have always had that 
sense of independence, the feeling to want to do thing for myself. 

Like they were saying, it is very hard to get a job. When I was a 
lot younger, they would always tell me vou had to be 14; when I 
got 14, you had to be 16; when you got 16, you had to be 18. It was 
always a step ahead. 

So I put in a lot of applications and things, but basically, it is 
who you know in the work field. Most of my friends are working 
their way through college and going to school. And I myself, I 
wanted to go to college when I got out of school, but after I got 

F regnant— my baby is four months old. He was born in September, 
wanted to go to school in January, but I was not able to, so now I 
figure, the way things are going it will probably be September, and 
then I still may not be able to go, because my father worked for 
Euclid, Inc., and he is a retiree, and my mother is on disability be- 
cause she had a fall and she has no use of her left side. So it is 
basically me now that is trying to help out. My father did have a 
good job, and it paid well, but we own our house, and when you are 

only getting something once a month 

Senator Metzenbaum. Hew much do you get a month? 
Ms. Battle. I got on ADC in October— and don*t get me wrong, I 
do not put people down on ADC, because there are people who 
really do need it— but I feel like I should be doing better, because I 
feel like there are people who need it more than I. The basic 
reason for me doing so was really the encouragement of an admin- 
istrator at the hospital, because my father's insurance did not 
cover the birth of my baby and everything, and that is basically 
how I got started. Then, too, it takes care of my baby. They only 
give you $248 a month, and really, that is not a lot of money a 
month. I am not a selfish person, so therefore all that money basi- 
cally goes toward my son. And then I try to help out ray mother 
and father with bills and everything, and once I do that, there is 
no money left for me. So you could basically say my parents are 
still lakiiig car** of me. 

I met a Mr. Eddy Fields in August of 1985 when I auditioned for 
Savior Choir, the State gospel choir. I was chosen to sing in that 
choir, and I met a Mr. Fields— he works at Colli ngwood Communi- 
ty Center, anc? he is also sort of a promoter of music in his spare 
time. He gave me his card and tried to get me into singing. And he 
told me they were hiring for 2 days, and I am working at a stipend 
of $20 a day. And that is really not much, because I work 8 hours, 
from 9 to 5. But I am desperate. It is the first job I have ever had, 
and I really do need the money. 

Now, I look at people, and I know there are people who are 
worse off than me. But I feel like I am nobody super or anything, 
but I guess there is never enough money. Like I said, my father is 
a retiree, and by owning our house, most of the money '^oes toward 
the house and bills and things, and then there is notl. -ig else left. 
And the little money that I get, I try to help out, and that leaves 
nothing for me. 

And like I said, jobs are hard to come by, because it is basically 
who you know. I have put application on top of application, and it 
is like, ''OK, you have a lot of skills. Fine. But do you have the 
work experience?" Som^^cne with the work experience but fewer 
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skills than I, they would get the job because they do have the expe- 
rience in the working atmosphere. 

I feel as though that is very unfair, because now can you get ex- 
perience if no one will ever give you a chance? 

That is basically all that I can say. 

Senator Metzenbaum. If you had your choice as to what the 
future would hold for you, what would you like to do? 

Ms. Battle. V/ell, I would like to go to college to get e degree in 
computer science to become a systems analyst. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you think you have any chance of 
making that into a reality? 

Ms. Battle. I believe so, because— -I was brought up in the 
church, so I have always believed if I have faith in God and have 
faith in myself— you have to believe. If you believe you will be 
somebody, then I feel you will be, and I do believe that. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Have you tried to get a scholarship? 

Ms. Battle. No, I have not. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are from Cleveland, right? 
Ms. Battle. Right. 

Senator Metzenbaum. There is a program there called Cleveland 
Scholarship Program which has been very helpful, and if you do 
not know how to reach them, one of my staff will be glad to tell 
you how. They might very well— they are especially set up to help 
people such as you, Arnetta, and maybe we can help you along that 
line. 

Ms. Battle. Well, the basic hold-up for me now is because my 
son is so young, and I really do not have— my parents will keep 
him when I am away, but my mother cannot use her left side, and 
my father has errands to run and things, and I will have to stay 
home, because there is really no place for me to leave him. That is 
really my basic hold-up right now. And by being unwed, that has a 
lot to do with it. 

Senator Metzenbaum. The father of the baby lives in Pittsbui jh 
and provides no support at all? 

Ms. Battle. No. He does not even work himself. He is not moti- 
vated. He used to play semi-pro sports. We were together about five 
years. He used to have a lot of ambition, but he has one of those 
possessive mothers. We planned on getting married long since 
before I had even thought about becoming pregnant. But it got to 
the point where his mother put so much pressure on him that it 
tore him down, because he did not drink or anything, and now he 
does drink, and he hangs out on the streets all the time. It is like 
his mother did it to him because she put so much pressure on him. 
She is always telling him, "You are never going to be anybody. You 
were a mistake. You are like your stupid father," and blah, blah. 
And that bothers him, and he lets it get to him. 

There was a point in time where I could encourage him over her, 
because Pittsburgh is like 2V2 hours from Ohio, and my father's 
mother lives there, so we went there like every weekend. So I saw 
him pretty often. But then when I became pregnant, I was unable 
to go over there as often, and there was so much pulling against 
me. And he is a nice person, and he lets what people say get to 
him, so they got to him, and now he is like a nobody. 
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He told me, ''Well, nobody cares about me. I do not care about 
anybody. I just live today." And I think he said he had started sell- 
ing drugs for a while. He expected me to be there for him all the 
time, which I tried to, but then it got to a point where I really 
could not. It was not so much what he was doing. I would deal with 
that. But it was the point where his mother dug in so much that I 
just had tr let go because I could not deal with it, with my baby 
and all. 

It 13 hard to take care of a child as a single parent. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you, Arnetta. 

Vance, you are the last witness of this panel. Do you want to tell 
us your story, where you are from? 

Mr. IsON. My name is Vance Ison. I am 16, and I am from Cin- 
cinnati. My story is kind of different from theirs. 

First of all, I started having a little bit of trouble in grade school, 
fifth or sixth grade, so I thought I would move to Florida, where 
my dad lived. I moved to Florida with him. He had this job where 
he worked for a company that made signs, and they had different 
branches all around the United States, so he had to move around 
State to State. So that messed up schooling. 

As I would move with him, I would move around the end of the 
school year, and they would go ahead and pass me because they 
could not get the re'^ords from the other school on time. So they 
would pass me, and they would just keep doing this. 

I would ask the teachers to test me to see exactly what level I 
was on, and they would not care, would not pay any attention. 

Senator Metzenbaum. When did you drop out of school? 

Mr. Ison. In the eighth grade. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And what have you done since then? 

Mr. Ison. I have been looking for a GED Program, and I found 
one at the East End Learning Center. I have been in it for about 2 
weeks. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What did you do before that? You dropped 
out when you were about 13, and you are now 16. What did you do 
in the last 3 years, Vance? 

Mr. Ison. Well, I was looking for a job, but as far as jobs went, 
they would say, "Well, you do not have a high school diploma," or 
"You do not have enough skills to work here." They just do not 
give anyone a chance. 

As far as jobs, I have only found one, but it was in Covington, 
right across the bridge from Cincinnati, and you cannot work in 
cne State and live in another, or you have to pay two State taxes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. When you dropped out of school, did any- 
body call you or follow up with you to ask you why you were not 
coming to school? 

Mr. Ison. No. They did not say a word. No one called at all. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And do you think that the GED Program 
is going to help you get to a job? 

Mr. Ison. Yes. I plan to go through with that and try to get my 
GED and then go from there to college and become a doctor. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You want to be a doctor? 

Mr. Ison. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And you hope to go back to school in 
order to finish your education? 
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Mr. IsoN. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. When do you think you will do that? 
Mr. IsON. Well, I am in the GED Program right now 
Senator Metzenbaum. And how long will that carry on, Vance? 
Mr. IsON. Probably about another 4 months. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Four months. And is that a full-time pro- 
gram, the GED program? ^ 
Mr. IsON. Yes. 

Senator MpzENBAUM. And when that is concluded, what are you 
plannmg to do in your future? ^ 

Mr. IsON. I was planning to try to get college tuition and go to 
college complete college, and then go to medical school. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Wouldn't you have to go back and finish 
your high school education if you dropped out in the eighth grade' 

Mr. IsON They said that the GED program completes that, too. 

Senator Metzenbaum. The GED program will give you the equiv- 
alent of a high school diploma? o j ^ 

Mr. IsON. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I see. Are you optimistic about the future' 
Mr. IsON. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Good, good. 

Reverend Jackson, you have heard che testimony of these five 
young people. What do you think we can do to reclaim these 
youngsters from the streets? 

Reverend Jackson. As I listened to each one of them give their 
testimony, I kept thinking about who is responsible for them as 
American youth. My mind kept going back to President Reagan 
standing on an abandoned lot in the Bronx. President Reagan 
made a promise to these youth, and he has broken that pro^se. 

Ihe President of the United States is abandoning our children 
and assaulting them if you look at his budget priorities. He appar- 
ently has no place in his heart or in his budget for these children. 
L/eadership must take place at that level 

out orcolllge'^''^'' ^^^^^^ training and locked 

One of the things, as I listened to them grope for one more ex- 
pression of life perhaps as opposed to referring to them as "disad- 
vantaged youth maybe we should refer to them first as "youth 
with reduced life options". They are first youth, with a tremendous 
amount of hope. In other words, if we just keep calling them "dis- 
advantaged, since that is a negative concept and a negative term, 
we might assume that there is some congenital deformity here. But 
these are youth with tremendous survival skills, whose life options 
are reduced and just like Jesus, they were born in the slum for the 
most part, but the slum was not born in them. So we must remem- 
ber that we must keep expressing hope for them, keeping it burn- 
ing within them. " 

One thing is clear to me when I look at urban America where 
these youth come from, if we commit ourselves to an urban policy 
that there are enough jobs, meaningful jobs, that need to be done; 
It they live in public housing projects, they should be taught to be 
elevator operators— a good, sound job, and they are needed— to be 
brick masons, carpenters, glaziers; if we invest in inner-city infra- 
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structure development, we can invest in training the youth to do 
those jobs, and we must have an alternr " ve vision. 

Lastly, Senator, I remember being with you in Alabama almost 
20 years ago as we marched together to make racial violence ille- 
gal, so though the Klan killed a young man in Alabama, they are 
going to have to pay $7 million for it now; and though someone was 
killed in New York, those who did the killing must face the judge; 
those who threw the rocks in Georgia must fac^ the judge— because 
racial violence is illegal. That was the success of our movement. 

This is economic violence, and it is legal. Closing the plants with- 
out notice is legal. Driving them from school with good minds 
while they sit there, half hungry, is legal. Driving them from the 
hospital while they are still sick is legal. 

Thus in a real sense, our challenge is not just to get these dra- 
matic testimonies of the extremes; we must change the structure 
under which these children and their parents function every day. 

Senator Metzenbaum. There is a recent study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research that indicated that young people 
who regularly attend church have a much greater chance of get- 
ting jobs. That may be because the more motivated youngsters 
went to church, or the church helped these young people build a 
network of support in society, or a combination of both. Maybe the 
fact that they went to church in the first instance indicated a kind 
of motivation on their part or interest. 

Do you thiak that there is any realistic thought that we could do 
more to mobilize the churchos and our urban centers to tackle this 
problem? 

Reverend Jackson. Well, to be sure, church represents a hope 
factor. There is tremendous stimulation in the church. There is the 
faith factor in church. To many young people, the minister be- 
comes the surrogate father who salvages them from despair. But so 
many of them face Monday morning as buoyant grapes full of hope 
and the sweet juices of potentiality, but then their grapes are 
turned to raisins by Friday, because the objective world closes 
down on them. So those who have that hope kindled by some good 
minister may make it a bp or tv/o further, those whose flames 
were never lit. But there are objective realities they must face as 
well. 

For example, in the last ten years, hok at the discrimination 
factor, plus this administration's attitude about these youth— not 
the very extreme disadvantaged, those who have been hurt the 
most— there were 5 percent black students at the University of 
Chicago in 1976; there are 2.5 percent today and dropping. Of 1,300 
faculty members, 11 are black. 

At Princeton, of 645 faculty members, 7 are black; of 1,600 gradu- 
ate students, only 22 are black. This is not the gheito; these are not 
the drug dealers. They are a different kind of merchants of death. 

At the University of Michigan, 2,200 faculty members, 63 are 
black— down— 7.7 percent blacks in 1976; today, it is 5.0 and drop- 
ping—except over in the ball-playing department where these 
young black youth are put to school on scholarship, by generating 
money to pay coaches and faculty members. 

At Harvard, 97 black freshmen, down 30 percent in 10 years. 
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So the dream-busters are uot just at the very base, in the ghettos 
of Cleveland and Cincinnati. These dream-busters are coming ^rom 
the White House, and coming from Harvard and Princeton, the 
University of Michigan, and Chicago as well, and they must be a 
part of our scope. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I remember when I was in the business 
world, attending a meeting here in Washington at the Sheraton. It 
had in attendance some of the best union leadership in the coun- 
try, and there was a sense ol fear and concern becau : our cities 
were being burned down, whether it was Watts in Los Aigeles, or 
whether it was Hough in Cleveland, or Detroit, or Washington, or 
New Jersey, or wherever. And out of that meeting, which had the 
cream of the 1* adership of the country sitting up on the platform 
there, talking about \/hat they were going to do, there developed 
the Urban Coalition. 

Do you have a feeling now as to the concern and involvement of 
the business community and willingness to accept a substantial 
share of responsibility in helping us to take these young people off 
the streets and put them into useful jobs? 

Reverend Jackson. The business community for the most part is 
now moving toward the unbridled greed of merger-mania. They 
have almost no regard for America, generally, nor these youth in 
particular; it is all about greed. 

When Roger Smith and GM, three days after an election, will 
close down 11 plants, 30,000 workers, and say it Is because there is 
no money to pay them, and we cannot be competitive— and then 
the next week, pay Mr. Ross Perot $700 million to stop protesting 
inside of a board meeting — something is fundamentally wrong with 
the merger-maniacs. That is why I am concerned that we do not 
get trapped with these youth, exploding through riots or imploding 
through drugs, but challenge them to be involved in part of a 
struggle that will begin to put America back to work and stop 
those who are bleeding our economy and taking our jobs to slave 
labor markets abroad, or who are getting the best America has to 
offer, getting their nectar from America, and then dropping their 
pollen in slave labor markets abroad. 

So those gatherings do not exist anymore. One, these youth, if 
they were fully conscious, would be fighting back and exploding. 
But because of the drug participation, they do not have the energy 
to fight back. They are in the twilight zone. They are not fully 
alert. They are not awake enough to get mad. 

The Godfather movie suggested that through the heavy invest- 
ment of drug traffic, we are dulling their sensitivities. And that is 
why I see the drug factor and the discrimination factor and the 
merger-maniacs as all forces that are fundamentally anti this gen- 
eration of our children. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I appreciate your testimony, Reverend 
Jackson. 

Before we conclude this segment of the panel, I would like to ask 
the young people if any one of you feel there is something you 
would like to say at this point, we would be very willing to hear 
from you. 

Is there anything further you want to add? 
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^ Mr. Harris. I really just want to defend myself about why I 
dropped out of school, okay? That is all I want to do. The reason I 
dropped out of school is because it is hard to concentrate in school 
when you think about going back home where there is nothing to 
eat, and you face the same problems that you left. 

It is hard to concentrate, and it takes money to get back and 
forth tc school, and that is what we a.o here trying to tell you 
today. It takes money for just about anything you try to do. 

Education is where it is at, but what is an education without 
money? What is money without an education? You need both of 
them; really, you need both of them. What is one without the 
other? I mean, if I had the money, I could finance myself so I could 
get back and forth to school. And if I had the education, I think 
maybe I could get a job, or I can get anywhere I want to go. 

So really, I am just here to say I did not drop out of school be- 
cause I wanted to be a gangster or a hoodlum. I dropj. »d out of 
school ^ ecause this was where life was pushing me. My lit<» was not 
staying in school; it was staying in the streets. And I listened to 
the streets. I put school aside. 

That is aM I wanted to say. 

Senatoi Metzenbaum. Thank you, Dwayne. 

Shawn? 

Mr. Leyba. Yes. We are just small representation in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. But I guess what we are really here tc ask is— you 
know, I never even thought I was going to get this far— the lights, 
the cameras, and all that. If you see this place on TV, it is so far 
away. From my point of vi3w, you are never going to get there; 
they are not going to help you; you ha e got to do it on your own. I 
am finally here, telling my story, and I hope the government can 
help some people. 

I feel lucky that I had this chance to tell my story and hope it 
will help other kids like me. I know there are a lot of kids that are 
worse — but then again, there are two sides. These people here that 
have come with me, they want to work. But there is also another 
side that I see, people who do not want to work. They would just 
rather lie on their buns and collect their welfare and just take 
from tho city, and they do not want to give back. So there are two 
sides. 

I do see the people's point who are hiring us. I do not want to 
blame it all on the people who are hiring for the jobs, because I do 
see a lot of people who go in looking for jobs, names colored in 
their hair, and beads and chains, and all. That is not the way you 
go for a job interview. But then when somebody nicely-dressed 
comes in, like me, rven though I am Hispanic— you know, the first 
guy could have been with chains aiid a bad attitude, and then I 
come in and they still remember that, you know. It is kind of hard. 
I see their point. But what we are asking here is for some kind of 
chance. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Dwayne told me before the hearing that 
he had pretty long hair, with the cur^^ in the back, and he cut it 
off, but it did not help him get a job; mat right, Dwayne? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. If I were going to a place with my hair long, 
and earrings in my ear and beads in my hair, they would look at 
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me like I was crazy. So, when I decided to ci it down, I still kept 
the earrings— I dia not g*^t rid of that— but when I cut the beads 
off and cut my hair down, the)^ still looked at me the same way.. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I understood you were going to share one 
of those earrings with Reverend Jackson. 

Reverend Jackson. And one with Metzenbaum. [Laughter.] 

Senator, may I make a couple of observations— and 1 respect you 
very much. I just want to make this very critical observation 

Senator METZENrAUM. Certainly, Reverend Jackson. 

Reverend Jackson [continuing]. Abo"t even the make-up of this 
panel and what I think the basic reaction will be, given the na- 
tion's orientation. 

The late President Kennedy in campaigii'ng picked up a black 
youth in his arms in Harlem and they said he was a nice guy, he 
was a liberal, but after all that is the way some libereds are. He 
picked up a white youth in his arms in Appalachia, and that baby's 
ribs were exposed, and tears came down that baby's face. And 
America said we have got a problem, and we must do something 
about it. 

If I had just gone to inner-city schools to focus on drugs and 
black youth, the press would have had one kind of field day. When 
I go to su^^^rban schools, and they see the youth are mostly white, 
"We havc got a problem"— that is another land of reaction. 

The media projects b?a*^ks in five deadly ways every day— blacks 
and Hispanics the same vay. We are projected as less intelligent 
than we are; less hard-working; less patriotic; less universal and 
more violent. 

If this panel had mostly white children lined up, the media 
would handle this story differenUv. Of 41 million m poverty in 
America, 29 million are white. The poor are mostly white and 
female and young The stereot3rpe is mostly black and brown and 
urban. 

So one of our challenges, it seams, is to broaden the base on 
those who are involved so our interests can be stimulated. I think 
it is very critical. 

The other thing is that I cannot get away from this notion of 
care and the President's responsibility. As I attempt to translate 
this to think about the way Dr. King looked at the Rosa Park situ- 
ation, he did not say because her feet are hurting, get a podiatrist, 
and get the bus driver to apologize, and fire the policemen who ar- 
rested her. He knew the whole system— the system— had to be 
dealt with. 

As I think about this Presiden. and these children, he would be 
much like Herod, for under Reagan, Mary and Joseph could not get 
a room in the inn, and could not get legal assistance to apply for 
discrimination; and Joseph could not get retraining or a union job; 
under Reagan, Mary could not get prenatal care, and Jesus could 
not get Head Start or anv kind of preschool education or job train- 
ing. And I suppose the ntar of Bethlehem would be destroyed by 
star wars. 

The whole system is stacked again t those who are locked out of 
the inn and living in the stable, jid they cannot even get the 
stable insulated. 
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So I hope that somehow, we will broaden out the faces of those 
who are testifying, and put more and more focus on the office this 
day that has, by the stroke of a pen in its budget, touched these 
boats stuck at the bottom. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. Reverend Jackpon. 
Thanks to all of you for testifying. 

I also want to thank Marvin Chappell, of Friendly Inn Settle- 
ment House in Cleveland, and Victor Gay, of Citizens Committee 
on Youth in Cincinnati, who helped us in sending our message out 
to these young people that we wanted to invite them to this hear- 
ing; thanks to each of you for being with us today. 

Our next panel consists of Elton Jolly, president of Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of America, Philadelphia; Lawrence 
Brown, president of the 70,001 Training and Employment Institute 
in Washington; and Raul Yzaguirre, president of the National 
Council of La Raza, Washington, DC. 

Mr. Jolly, Mr. Brown and Mr. Yzaguirre, I am going to ask you, 
since I gave that panel a little more time than I thought I would, 
but I really was not inclined to cut off any of the young people, but 
I wonder if each of you could make your presentation in five min- 
utes, if that is reasonable. 

Mr. Jolly, we would be happy to hear from you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ELTON JOLLY, PRESIDENT AND CEO, OPPORTU- 
NITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTERS OF AMERICA, INC, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA; LAWRENCE C. BROWN, JR., PRESIDENT, 
70001 TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, 
DC, AND RAUL YZAGUIRRE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF LA RAZA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to this distinguished 
committee. 

I am Elton Jolly, president and chief executive officer of the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Centers of America, Incorporated. 

I want to express on behalf of I^on Sullivan and the OICs of 
America and our more than 100 affiliates, located in 36 States, our 
sincere appreciation for the opportunity to share our views with 
you and the other members of the committee by appearing before 
you today. 

For over 20 years, policymakers, planners, and program opera- 
tors have been decrying the plight of youth. The cries for help have 
yielded special programs, new ideas, new professions, and little sig- 
nificant change in either the unemployment rate for school drop- 
outs in general, minority dropouts in particular. 

I am going to move away, Mr. Chairman, from my script, because 
It has already been submitted, in light of what has already hap- 
pened, if you do not mind. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Your entire statement will be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you. I was deeply moved by these youngsters 
who were here and the testimony of Reverend Jackson, who has 
been a friend, a colleague and a leader, along with Leon Sullivan 
and other members of the Black Leadership Forum. 
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There is a statement that was made by Drink water some years 
ago, when he talked about what he erxtitled "The Deed." Ke said, 
'^Knowledge, we ask nrt, because knowledge thou hast lent. The 
Deed, there lies our bitter need. Give, us to build, above the deep 
intent, the Deed, the Deed, the Deed/' 

For over 20 years, I have been coming here to the Congress, 
working with the Administration, with Dr. Sullivan and others, 
and I ^ ' that even after 20 years, that with all of the legislation 
and ail the regulations and all of the authorizations and so 
forth, that we still have an inappropriate social arrangement that 
does not allow us to do the kinds of things that we know need to be 
done so that these youngsters can be helped. 

Somewhere there must be the will to do what needs to be done, 
where we can put in place the appropriate social arrangement, 
have it effectively evaluated, bring about the kinds of corrections 
that are required, know very well that these youngsters will have 
full opportunity in the right arrangement to be able to live fruitful- 
ly in this place that we call America. 

We have said in OIC that every American deserves the right of 
opportunity to compete for a decent job, earn a decent salary, live 
in a decent home, and be able to feed their family. It appears to me 
that that is the value, that is the hope for America, and that what 
we must do is to find ways to save our youth, because they are our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

We have a countless number of programs that we have demon- 
strated—the records are theie if you look at my testimony, in 
terms of things that can be done, how you can deal with dropout 
youth, how you can find them on the corners, how you can bring 
them in, motivate them and give them hope. The stories I heard 
from these youngsters are stories I have heard over the last 22 
years; nothing new to us. Those of us who are community-based or- 
ganizations, what we have said to the system time and time again 
is, ''Let us help you. Let us help you to deal with this problem, be- 
cause we know where the youngsters are." They are standing on 
the corners, they are in those community centers, they are in the 
alleys, they are in the jails, they are all over the place. And we 
have to find ways to deal with them— effective ways to deal with 
them. 

I think that your committee is on the right road to get that done. 
What we are asking is that we create a new system. When I say a 
"new" system, one that guarantees collaboration among all of the 
parts that are spread out, like my hand, where we need to pull 
them together; where you have resources that are in one adminis- 
tration that is in Health and Human Services, and another set of 
resources and legislation that is in the Department of Labor, and 
another set of legislation and resources in the Office of Education, 
and then vou have State resources that are available and generat- 
ed through tax revenue base and so forth— that, somehow or an- 
other, we have got to find ways to collaborate and utilize all of us 
who can help within the framework of that system to deal with 
this problem of dropoutism. 

That is the addition that I would like to include with my testimo- 
ny, and I thank you for this privilege of participating. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jolly follows:] 
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I4r. Qiaiman, distinguished canndttee members, I am Elton Jolly, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Opportunities Industrialization Centers of 
Atterica, Inc. (OIC) . I want to express on behalf of OIC and our more than 100 
affiliates, located in 36 states, cur sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
to share our views with you and the other members of the coircnittee by appearing 
before you today. 

Por twenty years, policy makers, planners and program operators have been 
decrying the plight of youth - especially minority youth. Ttie cries for help 
have yielded special programs, new ideas, new professions and little signifi- 
cant change in cither the unemployment rate for school dropouts in general 
and minority dropouts in particular. 

Trtieie have been a significant number of successful demonstration programs 
and some like the Job Corps have been institutionalized. QIC has contributed 
some successful demonstration models. But, my concern with unemployed minority 
youth is not parochial or institutional. 

Trtie numbers are so far beyond my wildest dreams of expanded OIC capability. 
We must have a broader set of policies and programs to help unenployed out 
of school youth to get an education, training and a job. The "social dynamite" 
ct4«ocji by idle, unenployed, out of school youth which Janes Conant described 
in 1960 is growing and becaning more potent. But, we are also losing the 
productive talents of hundreds of thousands of young people. Society needs to 
utilize the minds anc' bodies of minority youth to increase productivity. 

•niere is no single simple solution to the problems of youth uneirployment . 
Father, we need a set of alternatix/e programs and a system for matching 
youth with the program which most closely meets their needs. OIC hos 
always designed flexible responsive services, geared to the needs of each 
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individual. OIC is one oe many alternative conjnunity based employment and 
training programs. 

In addition, the public schools, ccmmunity colleges, proprietary schools, 
private industry councils, employers, employer associations and others make 
up a ccxnplex system which trains and educates our youth to prepare them toz 
en^Jloyinent. Tbgether we offer diverse approaches, services with differing 
systems and methods. 

OIC has been serving unemployed youth, especially minority youth for 22 years. 
We have run alternative schools in conjunction with p'lblic school systetis, we 
have offered sunmer youth progrems with educational corponents, we have offer- 
ed vocational training for youth, run a job corps center and offered tutorial 
programs. Oir experience is long and varied. We have served youth of all 
kinds; dropouts, potential dropouts, adjudicated youth, under achievers, gang 
members, substance abusers, teen parents and other at risk youth. 

OIC was one of the founding members of the National Youth EJrployment Coalition 
and I had the honor of being the first Chairman, ihis Coalition, of which 
my colleagues on this panel, the National Urban League and 70001 are both 
members, and Larry Brown is the current Chairman, was formed to build support 
and educate coalition members, other youth serving agencies, policy makers 
and the public about the needs of unemployed youth and the experience of 
youth employment agencies. 

Itiis panel represents considerable experience. OIC has served more than 
1 million people since 1964. I will not tdke any more tirne to spell out our 
track record because I would rather talk about the needs of high risk, 
unenployed youth and offer some SL^-gestions or alternatives for providing 
them with education and training. I share your impatience for specific answers, 
with predictions nf success and a price tag. We need to institutionalize 
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programs v*iich vork for youth with specific problems. Tbgether we can find 
a way to notivate unenployed yojth, especially those with little or no 
literacy, sporadic work experience and a distrust of our systems to take 
advantage of enployment and training opportunities. 

Minority (Black and Hispanic) youth dropout of high school at much higher 
rates than v*iite youth. The Black dropout rate is 40% higher and for His- 
panic youth the rate is 250% higb«r than for White youth. Between 1979 and 
1982 there vere 5.8 million youth who dropped out of school. In 1935, accord- 
ing to a report by the Education Oommission of the States there were 700,000 
dropouts and 300,000 chronic truants. Qearly there are far too many 
youth not getting an education who need remedial education and t 9ining. 
Ohese alarming numbers demanri action. We must stem the tide of dropouts and 
give those v^o have left school a second or third chance. 

Funds must be targeted to those youth who are tiDSt in need if tliey are to 
receive education or training. These are the youth that most institutions 
are unable or unwilling to serve. They are labeled troublemakers, delin- 
quents, hostile and failures, if they read write and compute at all, it i.s 
poorly. Vbrk experience is sporadic at best and often they have had police 
records . 

Under the Job Training Partnership Act or any performance based system, these 
youth will only be served if the performance standards enable service providers 
to offer long terra education, training and work experience. Few employers 
want these ycuth for on the job training programs because of their problems 
and few of these youth want to go back to the classroons in which they have 
failed. Ihey nust go through an extensive pre-vocational feeder program 
before they are referred to a job or training. 
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lb reach these iouth, we must target funds to iouth with the characteristics 
of those most in need - high school dropouts, low levels of literacy, little 
work experience and no salable skills. We must offer a range oJ alternative 
services, basic skills, English as a second language, GED, counseling, work 
experience or work tryouts, skill training either in a classroom or on the 
job. We must be prepared to invest both time and money m youUi for who 
failure is predicted. 

We have been looking for an instant solution to these problerns for 25 years. 
Ttiese youth frustrate our schools and enployment and training agencies. 
Itiey are part of what has become a permanent underclass in our society which 
pretends to be classless. All of our efforts have failed to reduce the 
number and percentage of unernployed minority youth. 01^ has countless success 
stories and has proven that we can help youth with the most severe problems. 
But, we are unable to help enough of these high risk iouth and we have been 
unable to change the system whic*" continues to produce illiterate youth with 
no hope, few skills and an inner rage which drives them to anti-social acts. 

We must make an investjrent in these hard to ^erve youth and build and 
support organizations, especially community based organizations which are 
ccrnmitteed to serve those most in need. Incentives must be given to agencies 
and staff which help these high risk youth. Performance based contracts 
must provide enough funds to help people with multiple barriers to employment 
and they must allow for enough time to allow youth to acquire the skills and 
education that they need to conpete for jobs. 

Let me take a few minutes to share with you the success of two youth employ- 
ment programs run by OICs of Merica which have demonstrated effectiveness. 
I an citing these exanpies to show that youth can be helped no matter vhat 
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t±ieir handicaps. OIC has, for more than 22 years, worked with dropouts. I 
am citing these exan?)les to show that rxith, delinqients, illiterates, teen 
parents and other high risk youth,^ can be helped no matter what. Our affil- 
liates in more than 30 states have also run successful programs, but I will 
only talk aboct the Career Intern Program (CIP) and the Career Exploration 
Programs (CEP) . OICs of Ar^erica created and launched these programs and I 
was personally involved in all phases or development and implementation. 

Ihe Career Intern Pio^ram was begun in Philadelphia in 1972 with funding from 
the U.S. Office of Education and subsequent funding by the National Institute 
of Education. After five years of developjnent and evaluation, tb^ CIP was 
replicated in three additional OICs and other non-0 IC sites with funding 
from the Youth Enployment Demonstration Projects Act. I use CIP as an exanple 
because it was evaluated, dissected and observed at almost every phase. It 
was a success serving high school dropouts and was replicated. We can still 
build on this model. 

Ttie CIP served youth who were identified by tne public school system as school 
dropouts or potential dropouts. The most ccnmon definition of potential drop- 
out is truancy. OIC was able to recruit these youth to attend an alternative 
school with a smaller class size , 15 to a classroom, intensive counseling (a 
counselor/student ratio of 1 to 35) and an emphasis on preparation for work. 

The CIP model has three phases. Ihe first phase is Career Awareness wiiich 
includes an orientation program. Career Counseling Seminar, academic courses 
whidi fuse career information and academic subject matter. Students learn 
of career possibilities, discover talents and interests and build basic 
education skills. 
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Phase 2 is career exploration and its lasts from 22 weeks to two years. 
Interns explore careers by visiting errployers and trying cut work for short 
periods. Hiey also continue education which fuses basic skills and career 
information. Ihe final phase of the program is career specialization which 
consists of either taking a job or continuing post high school education. 

Let*s talk about the bottom line. According to the evaluation of the initial 
CIP, conducted in Philadelphia, 6"^% of the CIP participants nad cor^leted high 
school or were still in school corpared to 13% of a control group. 44% had 
high school diplomas cc^red to 7% of the control group. In 1977/ when the 
study was done, CIP costs $248 per month per student and 0233 for a vocational 
student. This increased cost is ne^lig^'' ^^itpared to the human waste that 
results frcm being a dropout - lowcz productivity, lost taxes and increased 



Also, OIC showed that CIP could be replicated by OIC and other community based 
organizations. Sadly, when Federal financial support ran out, CIP, as run by 
OIC was terminated. I am sure that many of the aspects of CIP are incorporated 
in high schools today. Its success was well publicized and its innovations 
are included in current career based education models. But I also know that 
high sch.ool students c ^tinue to dropout and we have no effective system 
to combat this problem. 

The Career Exploration (CEP) was another experiment run by OIC, replicated by 
OIC affiliates .^nd evaluated Dy the U.S. Department cf Labor. CEP was started 
and evaluated by the U.S. Department of Labor. CEP was started by OIC in the 
summer of 1979 'o serve the poor youth who were adjudicated delinquents, 
high school dropouts or potential drc^x^uts. The program combined 10 hours 
a week classroom instruction and 20 hours a week work, combined with year 



welfare. 
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rojnd foUcwup and counseling. Ouc evaluation of the program showed that 
youth returned to school. iventy-four percent of the initial particpants 
were dropouts and 90.5% were in school in the fall compared to a control 
group in whidi only 66.5% were in school. 

Itie principles of the CEP progran were incorporated in the Job Training Part- 
nership Art aTiendrents in 1986 which require an education con^nent for 
sunnt«r youth enployment programs arJ allows for year round followup. It 
seems so sinple and is so effective. I corrmend the Cbrgress for these ainend- 
ments and urge you to find similar ways to institutionalize the learnings from 
effeccive youth programs. 

VJhy was the CEP model institutj /nalized and CIP not? You might also ask why 
are we still citing with alarm the high percental of minority dropouts. Our 
schools ar3 slow to change and we have too few alternative programs for poor 
i^uth. It is easier to use CBOs for «^jaTTOer youth employment than for year 
rou."id education programs. 010= ClP success resulted from its non-traditional 
approach. Classes were smaller, counseling was available as needed, teachers 
were encouraged to experiment, sudents were motivated by the total programs 
and careers were an integral part of t-he educational experience. Somehow we 
must continue the experiments v^ich offer salary alternatives to despair. 

Even if you concentrate a program on young minority dropouts, you will need a 
broad range of services. Ihis is not a monolithic group as its sterotype would 
suggest. Some have had trouble with the law, some are parents, some have no 
place to live, many come from unstable homes and almost all are frustrated,^ 
angry and without hope. Most want to work, but few if any s?e an opportunity 
for a job that pays a decent wage. Hope and self confidence are motivating. 
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Some of the services which are needed are: 

1. Dropout prevention - We mast invest in keeping youth in school and 
teaching the basics while they are there. I fear that scrne of the education 
achievertent requirenents wil^ push more youth out ot school. We must offer 
these youth special classes and tutorials. Class size must be reduced, 
counseling should be offered and for soma youth career related education may 
help. 

2. Alternative schools for dropouts - We need to create a network of alter^ 
native schools for dropouts as a way to provide the education which is ne^ 
cessary for these youth to get Jobs and keep then. 

3. School to work transition - This should probably be school to work to 
school to work to school to work, etc. Youth may leave school, go to work, 
quite, go ba^k to school, ttost youth need basic education and this becomes 
more difficult the longer they are out of school. It may have to be offered 
in non-traditional settings and we may need one to one tutorials for some 
people. There must also be career information and career counseling tied to 
education. Fbr some dropouts vocational education may be the best alternative. 

4. Literacy - Oonputer assisted instruction has proven to be an efficient 

and effective way to provide remedial education and OIC affiliates are operating 
Leat. ing Opportunity Centers in 29 cities using this technology. It works for 
many people. 

5. English as a second language (ESL) - Now English speaking or limited 
English speaking youth must be offered ESL educaiton before, during and after 
training. 

6. Costs - Youth with multiple problems require more service at higher cost. 
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Thus the dropout who is a parent or is functionally illiterate requires more 
time and a greater investiDent. The performance standards are set for the 
nonn or the average cost for serving a group, ihis has the effect of screening 
out persons who requires greater than average services. While i can fault 
agencies for fitting services to the funds which are available for service 
the effect is to discriminate against those most in need, 
Targetting services to those rrost in need concept, I endorse, but there must 
be oversig^it and enforcement if high risk youth are to be served. Fbr exanple 
the Job Training Partnership Act requires that dropouts be served equitably. 
Fifty-one percent of the JTPA eligible population does not have a high school 
iiplcma, yet only 27% of the JTPA enrollees are out of school with out a high 
school diploma, if we legislate that high risk groups be served we rrusc 
have an enforcement mechanism. 

To be successful, youth programs must be able to reach and motivate turned 
off or alienated youth. OIC has learned that young people with no hope can 
be motivated to believe in themselves wnen they are exposed to role models, 
people who rose cut of similar backgrounds and succeeded. Counseling and 
personal assessment instill pride when they are used to identify individual 
strengths. It helps to have staff who understand ycuth, their fears and lack 
of hope. Programs which service high risk youth mush have a great deal of 
patience. 

OIC has learned that youth may need to be placed on a number of jobs before 
they find the right one. The first time a young person quits a job, we have 
to be there to follow up and get him or her back in the program. Our job 
t be to help a person as long as they are trying to help thensei.'es. 
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There Is no quick and easy fix. OIC or any program nust maintain contact 
and follc»''up with each person until they are secure on the job. A reiation- 
ohip nust be established which encourages che youth to contact the counselor 

he or she has a problem at vork or loses a job, R ^eral policy makers 
have been trying to develop a comprehensive youth employment policy for 25 
years. Vte have had considerable success with $ome youth and have learned a 
great deal bout programs which work. We ali." > knot* that theie are seme 
youth who require a larger investment of funds and demand patience and 
persistence. What we need today is to build on our existing systems, target 
services to those who ar' often excluded and enaole program curators to 
take a risk ori cj >outh '/ibi severe problems without courting bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chairman we appreciate this c^jportunity to express our views and want to 
express cur thanks to you for iour committment to this growing problem. 



************* 
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Senator Metzenbaum. What do you think you have to figure as a 
cost per individual if you are to have a broad-based plan to save 
these young people that are out on the streets now? We are talking 
about "x" vl^^llars now, because I am trying to figure out— in fact, 
at one point I was going to say if you had $500 million, what would 
you do wllh it, how vould you use it, and how many young people 
do you think you could affect—but to put it the other way, what 
does the OIC program cost on a per-individual basis in order to get 
that young person off the streets and into the mainstream? 

Mr. JorjLY. Well, let me just put it this way. If we started from 
scratch, where we did not use and have some of the existing agen- 
cies there involved, so that it is the support system, the hand con- 
cept, the cost would be astronomical. But if you are talking about a 
community-based organization such as my own, working in con- 
junction with school systems, working in conjunction with the voc 
or; centers, working in conjunction with employment services, 
working in conjunction with welfare, where all of us have put 
down all these titles, and we are focusing in on the common de- 
nominator of how we are going to save this youngster and putting 
our best resources forth to do the things that we can do and do 
them well, we could do it for anywhere between a ceiling— and I 
am throwing numbers around— a ceiling of $2,900 to $3,000. Our 
experience has been a ceiling of that and a minimum cost of some- 
where around $2,000. 

We are far below the average cost of the traditional system in 
terms of doing this kind of work. 

Senator Metzenbaum, So you are saying something between 
$2,000 and $3,000 per individual. 

Mr. Jolly. That is correct. 

Senator Metzenbaum. All right. Thank you, Mr. Jolly. 
Mr. Lawrence Brown, President of 70001 Training and Employ- 
ment Institute. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I am Larry Brown, president of 
7000 L It is also my honor to be chairman of the National Youth 
Employment Coalition, representing 60 agencies nationwide, work- 
ing on the problem, including those represented by my colleagues 
at the table. 

If I may submit my written testimony for the record. Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzfnbaum. It will be included in its entirety. 
Mr. Brown. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to just comment briefly on the four questions that I 
think you have asked us to address and leave the rest to your ques- 
tions. Senator. 

First of all, you asked the question what programs work. I am 
going to echo a comment that is going to bo a response to almost 
all of your questions. I almost do not care anymore what program 
works. We have found out that probably any program works if it is 
well-managed and staffed by dedicated, caring staff people. 

So my first response to that question is, as we approach either 
new legislation or som^ adjustments to existing legislation, let us 
make absolutely sure that we dedicate some effort to training and 
supporting the staff people who work in those programs, so we let 
those staff people know that they are worthy, that ihey are es- 
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teemed, and that they are among the most important workers in 
this country. 

How many of us in this room are who we are today because we 
were affected by one teacher, or one minister, or one friend? 

So, the p-ograms that work are those that are most well-staffed 
and most well-man acred. Certainly, they are multidimensional. You 
have heard about bv.me programs today, and you will hear about 
more. 

They are also programs that meet young people on t.ieir own 
terms. Sure, once we engage a youngster in a progra we may be 
able to apply specific skills training and get them involved in occu- 
pational training. But the programs that are on the street, those 
represented by OIC and Urban League and by 70001, those that go 
to youiig people where they are— Reverend Jackson said the indige- 
nous programs—are those that are most effective. 

Your second question was how do you build self-confidence and 
motivation. I have got the same answer for you. Build self-confi- 
dence and motivation among your staff people; train them and sup- 
port them. The way we like to think we motivate young people at 
70001 is to motivate staff. An enthusiastic, excited and caring staff 
person will make the greatest change in young people's lives. 

And in the program itself, establish clearly communicated steps; 
be realistic; provide recognition and praise. Push those young 
people to the limits, because they are ready to do it They have 
by^en pushed to the limits in the streets. Let the young people exer- 
cise leadership. There is nothing more valuable to a young person's 
potential—and you heard Dwayne express it this morning—than to 
let them know that they can lead and they will be heard. 

And finally, teach them to fail. Let those young people know it is 
okay to foul up, that they will not be condemned, that they will not 
be rejected, that they will not be told they are no good. 

Your third question was how do we do it cost-efficiently. Are you 
asking Tie do I mean how to do it at a low cost, or do you want to 
know how to do it at value? What does that question mean, cost- 
efficiently? You cannot do it at a low cost. 

Reverend Jolly is proud that OIC can do it at $3,000 I am proud 
that we work with people at $2,000. If you really want to reach 
young people, start thinking in terms of $10,000, and do not think 
just m terms of pre-employment training or career intern pro- 
grams; but think in terms of day-care, transportation, support serv- 
ices, he^th care; think in terms of— you. Senator, used the word 
reclaim \ If you want to reclaim these young people, it goes well 
beyond the $2,000 or $3,000 a year. It goes well beyond simply job 
placement. 

Do it right, with a focus on long-term placement. I am frustrated 
that after eight years of running employment training programs 
for young high school dropouts, after 60,000 young people, I am 
frustrated to think we cannot do at 70001 what we ought to do for 
youngsters, and that is basic education and training, not rapid job 
placement. It will not be inexpensive. 

Let me commit one final heresy with respect to the matter of 
cost. Do it nationally, administer it nationally. If you want pro- 
grams that are generally effective, administer them generally 
through local Private Industry Councils— and the Job Training 
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Partnership Act is generally effective. But you are talking about a 
specific group of youngsters that need specific help. 

At this table, and among the members of the National Youth 
Employment Coalition, you have some of the most talented and 
committed agencies in the country, who know specifically what to 
do. Wliether you administer it centrally through your government 
or through your national organizations, administer it centrally. It 
will be more cost-effective. 

Your final question, how do you get business involvement? Very 
simply-— ask for it. I do not agree with Reverend Jackson. Business 
will respond. The Statue of Liberty got renovated and endowed not 
because it was a worthy cause, but because somebody asked the 
senior business leaders to do it. Like raising dollars from the pri- 
vate sector, sometimes if you simply ask, you will get it. After you 
have asked for that leadership and found it—and it will take some- 
one like you. Senator, or someone from the nation's capitol to do 
it—once you ask for it, have a clear and specific request for action, 
do not simply ask for help; ask them to do this on this uay, at this 
time, with this effect. Gro to them and talk to them. 

I have been astounded at how much private money I have been 
able to raise to support high school dropouts simply by going to the 
private sector and asking for it. It takes time and patience, and it 
takes a clear request. Provide a return; get them invested ^^'^r^d in- 
volved. They will not give unless they can get a return. 

Lee laccoca may have a great interest in the Statue of Liberty, 
but I suspect he did what he did because he had a grea^r interest 
in Lee laccoca. Give them a reason to be involved. 

My conclusion is very simple. If you do nothinp at all, I want you 
to alter the conversation, I want you to change the terminology. 
You were very careful in your opening statempn^ ^'^nator, not to 
use th". words, "disadvantaged youth", not to labsl 

I am so frustrated at the terms being applied tv) the youngstei'S 
rather than to the system. And if we can bejin to do anything, let 
us alter the terminology. 

The five young people you saw here today represent oO,000 
others in programs at this very moment, and 500,000 anc^ 5 million 
others who have been m pr^orair They are not disacVantaged 
youngsters. They are nOi d^F ^anchised, they are not disconnect 
ed. T^ey are simply young ins. They are young people with 

the same hope, resiliency to be a part of the American 

mainstream, whatever that i, that you and I have. And if we 

can begin to apply the negativ labels to the system, and begin to 
recognize the youngsters for the wonderful young people they are, 
notwithstanding what they have been through, if we can begin to 
get them to think of themselves as they obviously do as positive 
young people with potential, then obviously we will have begun to 
make a change, and the system will fall in place behind. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 
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^KTRODOCTION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the subcommittee, I am Larry 
Brown, President of 70001 Training & Eanployraent Institute and Chairaan 
of the National Youth Employment Coalition. I appreciate the 
opportunity to be with you today and address the issue of unemployed 
and disadvantaged young people. Mr. Chairman, thank you for focusing 
public attention cn this important matter. 

70001 Training & Employment Institute is a privaT;e, nonprofit 
corporation whose purpose is to increase the employability of 
economically disadvantaged youth. For the past 18 ysars it has been 
our privilege to provide education, employment preparation, motivation 
and job placement services to over 50,000 disadvantaged high school 
dropouts . 

Most 70001 program participants, called Associates, have dropped out 
of high school and are economically disadvantaged. Thirty-five 
percent receive public assistance, and over one quarter have dependent 
children . 

They are a group of hopeful, eminently worthy young people perched on 
the brink of life-long public dependence. 

70001 serves these youth through partnerships with Private Industry 
Councils (PICs), vocational schools, secondary schools, universities, 
organized labor, and otb-^r community-based organizations such as the 
Urban League and Boys Club. We currently operate 60 programs in 23 
states . 

SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 

For the first time in history, the economists and the social 
libertarians have found something to agree on: the training and 
education of all citizen's is vital to America's economic well being. 
What was once a unilateral desire to reduce welfare costs has become a 
multi-dimensional cry to protect, develop and restore America's 
competitiveness in the world market. 

As national labor demands increase, we will depend upon many of these 
youth to fill jobs so that our nation will prosper. 

* One child in four is born into poverty in this country, one in 
five will live their entire life in poverty. 

* It is estimated that over 700,000 youth drop out of school each 
year. Another 300,000 are chronically truant. In Philadtlphia the 
dropout rate is 38 percent. In Boston it is -.3 percent. It's the 
same in most cities as wt^ll as rural areas t iroughout Appalachia. 
Prisons and unemployment roles are filled with high school 
dropouts. The economic burden they place on society is obvious; 
unfortunately, the problem grows worse. 
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* Since 1980, the percentage of children in poverty has increased 
from 16 to 21 percent and crime, substance* abuse, unemployment and 
illiteracy are the traveling companions of poverty. 

This nation's most recent effort to help the disadvantaged reach their 
personal and econoraic potential is The Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). Passed with the promise that it would out distance its 
predecessors in effectiveness, JTPA while an improvement, has not 
reached those who are most in need — particularly youth. 

JTPA mant'.atQS that 40 percent of its funds be targeted to economically 
disadvantaged youth. The .'aw also requires that hi^h school dropouts 
be served proportionate to their representation in the eligible 
population. However, according to the Department of Labor's most 
recent data for program year 1985 (July 19Q5-June 1986), the most well 
educated of the eligible population, rather than the least, are most 
likely to receive srvices. 

For example, 51 percent of JTPA's eligible population are high school 
dropouts - However only 28 percent of JTPA's participants (including 
youth and adults) are dropouts. 

We know that early investment in low income children — ft»r example 
the Head Start and Chapter I programs — can and do make a big 
difference, and more must be done to keep youth in ' chool before they 
leave. In fact, 70001 is beginning to test dropout prevention models 
in select schools in Appalachia. Today, however, I will focus my 
comments on the elements that 70001 has found most successful in 
educating and motivating economically disadvantaged high school 
dropouts . 



PROGRAMMATIC SOLUTIONS 

What '-"^iks Dest? Programs must be multifaceted including strong 
outreach and recruitment efforts; educatj.onal and skills assessment; 
individualized, competency-based training; a thoughtful motivational 
compone'it;^ job placement ana follow-up services; strong community 
linkages with businesses and other groups to provide coordination of 
services \nd program longevity; and supportive services such as child 
care. Above all, education and remediation must take precedence over 
job placement. 

o OUTREACH: There must he a strong outreach and recruitment effort in 
order to reach dropouts. 

These ''streetwise" youth are cynical, skeptical but perceptive. 
They are recruited most successfully by community-based 
organizations and staff from the neighborhood in which they live. 
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ASSESSMENT: Youth nu8t be assessed to identify existing and 
potential barriers to employment, without assessment, it is 
impossible for service providers to respond to the individual 
training needs of the participant. The participant should receive 
an education and career assessment of thier goals, eunbitions, and 
skills. Counseling should be provided to the individual to 
facilitate this process. 

A SELF-SDFFICIENCY PLAN: A plan should be Unsigned, with the 
client, which sets measured goals for the youth to develop the 
academic, personal and employment skills needed to reach 
self-sufficiency. 70001 develops such plan^ through Educational 
Service Centers that provide self-paced, competency-baspd 
instruction to youth for whom traditional educational rrethcds have 
failed. The goal of the 70001 Educational Service Cercers and the 
goal of every program for youth should be to improve the 
fundamental math and language skills of each partir^pant. The 
gains will differ for oach young person. Even one grade level gain 
in reading has value that can exceed a short-term, entrj level job. 

MOTIVATION: Most youth who participate in our programs have 
diminished self-estrem. They don't feel good enough a^x)ut 
themselves to even contemplate success. Unless a procram makes 
provisions to improve the self-concept of each participant, broad 
success is impossible. It is not as simple as presuming that 
successful completion of program components will mak' every youth 
feel better about themselves. Motivation requires fitent as veil 
as latent program elements that address the staff a , well as the 
participants. In fact, 70001 believes that the kej to motivating 
youth is to motivate jtaff people, staff should b*j treated as 
professionals, receive adequate salary, have good working 
conditions, and participate in ongoing training a.id professional 
development,^ Programs that take these elements . nd build a 
cvrriculum and organization such as the 70001 Career Association 
will foster growth both in the staff as well as the youth, 

JOB PLACEMENT: Job getting, keeping, and changing skills are 
vital. Pew youth will or should stay at the same job for long 
periods of time. Because of this, they need to know how to leave 
their current job and find a new position in a responsible manner. 
70001 teaches youth these skills through a series of pre-employment 
training sessions. In addition, 70001 provides 90 days of 
follow-up services to offer assistance if prublems arise. As a 
result, we consistently maintain high placement rates — 
nationally, our placement rate is 68 percent. Follow-up also 
provide£ a mechanism for staff to maintain ties with youth so that 
whei* they need assistance they foel comfortable about returning to 
a supportivs "home base". 
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o COMMUNITY-LINKAGES: Links with local bulinesaea and coanninity 
groups are essential to progreua stability and coordination of 
services. For exaraple, to facilitate these relationships in 70001 
each program has an Adviscry Council composed of members who 
represent area businesses, schools, and hunan service agencies. 



0 SUPPORTIVE SERVICES : The last major component of a model program 
is supportive services. Disadvantaged youth will not participate 
for an extended period without supportive services such as child 
care, transportation, medical assistance, and counseling. 

Those are the program elements that will best serve disadvantaged 
youth. I wish I could report that every 70001 program had them. I 
cannotl Why? Because, local private industry councils — which 
provide the lion's share of support, to our programs — focus on the 
shortest, least costly result which is rapid job placement. Federal 
perf OLJoance standards encoirage it, state job training councils 
promote it, and local PICs enforce it. I believe everyone would like 
to see it otherwise — to see education and remediation rewarded — 
but the system just doesn't work that way. 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 won't pretend to know how to solve the budget problem so permit me 
to limit my recommendations to improvements that can be made with 
existing resources. 

First, I ask Congress to avoid financing new programs with "unspent 
JTPA funds". Due to the vagaries of unit-priced contracts and diverse 
local planning cycles funds may appear to be unspent but in fact, are 
committed. 

Consider that last suss?er the Administration and Congress cut the 
Summer Jobs Program by $100 million because it was assumed that there 
were excess carry-over funds in the system. However, in the end $100 
million in unspent funds were not found, there was less than $60 
million. As a result, over 43,000 disadvantaged unemployed youth lost 
the opportunity to work. Furthermore, political support has appeared 
to erode for the summer program and next summer only $636 million will 
be available eliminating opportunities for an additional 145,000 
youth. The bottom line, almost 200,000 poor children were hurt by 
ill-founded assumptions about excess funds. 

JTPA currently serves fewer than ten percent of the eligible 
population. If under spending occurs^ we recommend that available 
funds be reallocated to areas that could put the resources to wor/c 
serving people. 
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Policy Improvenents; 

I applaud the Department of Labor's recently announced APDC Youth 
Initiative. Under this proposal, local aree^s would be encouraged to 
operate year-round programs t«rgeted to youth who receive AFDC. 
recommend that Congress take this one step further. 

Create a year-round comprehenaive yojth program by providing 
incentives to local areas to combine 40 percent of the Title ii-A 
basic grant allocation — which must be spent on youth — with the 
summer Youth Employment Program to the benefit of all disadvantaged 
youth, ' 

These two funding sources when combined would enhance focus on the 
longer-term needs of youth. This plan would also help local areas 
meet the mandate that 40 percent of the Title II-A funds be spent on 
youth, *^ 

The benefits of this system are manifold: 

Existing funds could be used more effectively — jtPA and Summer 
Jobs Program. 

* The initiative would be locally designed by Private Industry 
Councils in order to meet long-term needs. A new service delivery 
system would be unnecessary. 

It would .jsist tho85 most in need - high school dropouts and 
disadvantaged youth. 

* It would directly address the problem of sunucer "learning decays" 
aaong minority youth. 

In order for the n^cpcsed youth program to be successful, we also 
recommend tne following legislative and administrative changes to 
JTPA. ^ 



Performance Standards; 



We applaud JTPA's focus on performance. However, standards which 
emphasize cost per entered employment and entered employment rates for 
youtu nlss the point. Job experience for youth is important as a 
means toward long-term skill development but not as an end in itself. 

For youth it makes more sense to measure individual learning gains and 
to reward providers who accomplish them. Youth should be encouraged 
to progress as far as possible toward the attainment of their 
thlnn^'r'' "^^^-^""i^i^'^^y Pl-n. states and service delivery areas 
should be rewarded for the degree to which they help youth attain 
self-sufficiency. The needs may vary widely. 
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For example « a 17 year-old disadvantaged in-school youth might only 
need assistance with job finding, placement or a referral to a college 
student aid counselor. 

However, a 19 > ear-old high school dropout with dependents, on AFDC 
and reading at a 5th grade level will need extensive serv'^ices. 

For too long, employment and training programs have solved youth 
unemployment problems by pigeon-holing youth into job slots and not 
addressing individual needs. As a result we have the dichotomy of a 
growing "underclass" and a shrinking workforce. 

Federal and state governments currently operate a variety of 
under-funded and ill-coordinated programs. JTPA in but one program in 
the arsenal to serve the youth population. If Private Industry 
Councils choose to conduct the comprehensive youth program tecommended 
above, they should also be granted the authority to coordinate other 
existing programs. For example, vocational education, <idult basic 
education. Work Incentive Program, vocational rehabilitation, juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention, and Chapter I could be made more 
effective if operated in complement with each other. 

Private Industry Councils should coordinate the federal and state 
programs to ensure maximum utilization of existing resources. 

Enforcement of existing laws: 

JTPA should be amended so that when laws are not being honored, 
sanctions are imposed. Examples of areas where the law is not being 
followed include: 

— The 40 percent youth expenditure requirement; 

— The equity of services to high school dropouts mandate; and 

— The requirement that SDA's meet performance standards. 

When PICs are not in compliance, swift penalties should be imposed. 
Technical Assistance; 

The Labor Department currently invests in information and technical 
assistance through direct services and contracts with a variety of 
public, nonprofit, and private organizations. Yet the current system 
often fails to address the most pressing needs because direct service 
staff lack ability or resources. JTPA does a good job of training top 
state and local staff. However, a major shortcoming is the lack of 
training and technical assistance to staff of organizations which 
directly work with clients as service providers. 
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The quality and motivation of staff p«ople is often the single most 
significant precursor of success for youth. Yet, service providers 
are frequently overworked and under paid. We must provide greater 
support to their professional development. Congress p'rtially 
corrected this problem when it amended JTPA last year and permitted 
states to provide preventive technical assistance. However, most 
states do not allow training to service providers. 

The State of California is an exception. Through contracts with 
70001, Brandeis University, and others, the state will train over 
1,000 line staff to improve their youth programs. Washington and 
Oregon have also made efforts to ensure that all levels of the JTPA 
system have the best tools possible in providing services to youth. 

However, some states are not attending to these needs. Professionalism 
in the field of employment and training is something that 
Congressional action can g*;eatly enhance. 



CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I feel the JTPA system is fundamentally sound and 
responsive to priorities set by Congress and the Administration. 
However, we can do more. 

** Congress should amend JTPA to create a locally developed 

comprehensive youth employment program that combines local, 
state, and federal resources, it should be individualized and 
competency-based so that both long-term and short-terra barriers 
to economic self-sufficiency ar*f addressed. 

** One planning body should be established to coordinate federal and 
state programs to ensure maximum utilization of existing 
resources . 

** Congress must enforce targeting of resources to those most in 
need. JTPA should be amended to ensure that existing laws are 
enforced with respect to 40 percent youth expenditure requirement 
and squity of services to high school dropouts. 

** Congress should place a greater emphasis on education restating 
and reinforcing what is expected of programs that provide 
services to youth. 

** JTPA currently serves fewer than ten percent of the eligible 
population. If a problem with under spending arises,, we 
recommend that funds be reallocated to areas that could put the 
resources to immediate use. Do not use JTPA funds to fund other 
programs . 

I thank you again for your leadership and concern for the 
disadvantaged youth of this nation. Be assured that 70001 stands 
prepared to assist you in any way possible. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Brown, what is the payback for busi- 
ness to help the hardcore unemployed? 

Mr. Brown. Obviously, if we believe the demographers, we are 
running out of young people. That is why I think it is easv to drop 
the latels. If American business needs these young people, and if 
they recognize there is going to be a labor shortage, they need 
every one of them. 

Tks chairman of my board, Mr. Bill Brooks, general director of 
administration, said it rather simply. He said as a busmessperson, 
we pay three times for these young people. We pay in taxes, we 
pay in the retraining costs, and we pay in the public support costs 
to help train them. If we can put them to work, we eliminate at 
least two of those cr^ts. 

Senator Metzenbaum. There have been some suggestions made 
that programs such as the one that they had so many years ago, 
maybe in the forties, I think, which was called the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Corps— forgetting about the word "military"--but it 
was a citizens training corps* where you went out and took young 
people out into large reservations and had programs there of train- 
mg of various and sundry kinds. 

Is there any merit to considering that kind of an approach? 

Mr. Brown. Only if you will permit me to forget tne word "mili- 

§enator Metzenbaum. I permitted you; I made that the premise. 

Mr. Brown. I think so, with one exception, that I do not know 
whether to believe the demographers or not. If, in fact, we face 
labor shortages, does it not make more sense to align our training 
systems, to consolidate them and coordinate them as Reverend 
Jolly suggests, to make absolutely sure we are training those 
youngsters for what is apparently going to be available jobs. 

Now, if in fact che demographers are not quite correct, or if there 
are a group of young people who, with whatever training, will not 
be ready to go to work in those private jobs, then yes, it makes ab- 
solute sense to pay some sort of attention to national service. 

Now, bear in mind that if you ask me that question, I apply it to 
all young people, not just young people that we might otherwise 
call disadvantaged or needy; that if there is some sort of public 
service, I would espouse it be applied to all youngsters. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Jofly? 

Mr. Jolly. Senator, I think that the danger of stereotyping 
would also have to be taken into consideration. We ran Job Corps 
Centers, and the youngsters would go into town. Many times just 
because of the press and bad images and a few mistakes, perhaps, 
that were made in the growing process, our youngsters felt isolat- 
ed, and they felt the negativism of that isolation. 

The key, wherever we put them— because I think that there is 
full opportunity for some youngsters to, as they say, have a change 
of venue, to take them somewhere else and put them in a different 
environment so you shape their minds and their hearts, and you do 
a number of other things with them. But the bottom line really la 
what happens to them when they leave that particular training 
and that particular environment, and whether or not they are 
moving back into the niainstream of our society with the kinds of 
skills that would allow them to be competitive on a daily basis. 
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,. You would be surprised how knowing what is at the end of the 
line will do to motivate youngsters. I mean, we do this every day 
We send them to the Air Force Academy, we send them to West 
Foint, we send them to Annapolis. But you see, that is a level of 
training that, when they come out, they are totally accepted, and 
they are able to move into the mainstream with these kinds of 
skills and training, whether they are military or otherwise. 

bo the key is not so much in the isolation. The key is in the sub- 
stance of the training and what it is they will be doing and wheth- 
er they will have useful lives and useful skills once they leave that 
kind of environment. 

Senator Mftzenbaum. Mr. Yzaguirre, I am going to take a 2- 
minute recess and come right back. 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Yzaguirre, please proceed 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Raul Yzaguirre, and I am the president of the Na- 
tional Council of La Raza. We are an umbrella organization for 
about 100 community groups around the country that serve about 
one million Hispanics, and we are very pleased to offer tesfmony. 

1 have prepared testimony, and with your permission, I would 
like to enter it into the record. 

Senator Metzenbaum. It will be included in the record. 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Tht-Jik you. 

I would just like to make my comments very brief and right to 
the point. Let me start off by saying that I very much empathize 
with the problem we have at hand. I ran away from home when I 
was Id; I dropped out of school. I was fortunate enough to succeed 
and realized that that was not what I wanted to do; that what I 
needed to do was to go back to school and serve my community, 
and that is what I have done. 

But my community, the Hispanic community, is suffering some 
very serious problems. V/e have the highest dropout rate in this 
country; we have the highest illiteracy rate; we have the lowest 
educational attainment of any group in this Nation— and the prob- 
lem 18 getting worse. 

Last year, we became the population that had the lowest per 
capita income of any community in this country. The poverty rate 
in our barno s, and especially among children in our community 
has increased dramatically, and the problem seems to be getting 
worse and worse. Our ability to get attention, to garner interest, to 
get decision-makere to pay attention to Hispanic youth problems, 
has been limited. So we need leadership and we need energy ap- 
plied to this serious problem. 

Wliat we try to do is tell the media why they should be interest- 
ea, we tell policymakers why they should be concerned about His- 
panics, why they should be concerned abou'. y^uth in the lareer 
sense. ^ 

The point has been made that we have a shrinking youth popula- 
tion and that we may have a labor shortage. Th..t inde-.d may be 
the case. What is also true is that we are going to be having en 
increasingly large proportion of new labor entrants who are minor- 
ity; perhaps one out of three of every new oerson entering the 
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labor fc;ce will be a minority. More than likely that minority will 
be an Hispanic in the future. 

And if we are not investing in our future, then we are not going 

yield the results that we expect to get. We need to understand 
the economic reality that we are not going to be able to compete 
with countries like Japan; that we are not going to be able to out- 
produce low-wage workers simply by offering lower wages ' i this 
country, now simply by our super technology, because the /ate of 
technology diffusion, that is, the amount of time that yoi can mo- 
nopolize your own inventions is decreasing. We invent something, 
and Japan has it within a few years. 

We also try to make the argument thp^ we are talking not just 
about altruism. It is right and it is just that we be concerned about 
disadvantaged youth and poor people, but it is also very, very much 
in our own national self-interest. 

When we started expanding our Social Security system in 1952, 
there were 17 workera supporting every retiree. By 1992, we are 
going to have three workers supporting every retiree. And if we do 
not have those workers who can earn high wages, who can keep 
the American standard of living high, then those older folks who 
voting against bond drives or bond initiatives or bond issues for 
schools are the ones that are going to be experiencing the impact. 
We are not goipcr to maintain our Social Security system unless we 
have the worke base for it. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you, Mr. Yzaguirre. 

[Statement follows:] 
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I. 



nmioDucTioN 



Mr. Chaiman^ aosbcrs of the Subcoossittee. ey nefie is Raul Yzaguirre. and I an 
President of the National CouncxI of La Raxa» one of the largest national Hispanic 
organizations. The National Council of La Raza exists to ixsprove life opportunities 
for Americans of Hispanic descent and is a private, nonprofit organization 
representing ever 50 local Hispanic coaounity-based organixations in 32 statest 
.uerto Rico find the District of Coluabia. The National Council of La Raza has a long 

.ending cocunitsent toward iaprcving the training and eoploynent opportunities 
arvailable to all Hispa'iics. The status of youth in our conisujiity has been a Sj^ecial 
concern, particularly because of severe barriers faced xn the area of educational 
achievenent. Many of our affiliates have a history of providing ecploysent and 
training services under the Coaprehensxve Employment ind Training Act (CETA) . and 
today several ol I'aea are service providers under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) . I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to ^^ter testioony on 
the issue of uneoployed disadvantaged youth. 



Profound desographic changes are taking place in the coisposition of the U.S. 
labor force. The "baby bust" shrinkage of the ] bar force is oost carkcd aaong 
Anericans 16 to 2A years old, nany of vhom are entering the labor market for the 
first tioe. The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects that frocs 1984 to 1990, the 
number of vorkers in the 16~to-2A age bracket vill decrease by 2.7 million, to 21.? 
million; from 1990 to 1995, the size of that group is expected to drop by an 
additional 1.1 million. The demographic decline in young workers, however, is not 
projected for minority communities. Relatively higher fertility rates among 
aicoritiee, especially Hispanics, will guarantee a large cohort of individuals m the 
16~to-2A age bracket, and the proving proportion of minorities in that age proup 
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indicates that ninority workers will account for an inczeasmgly large segnent of the 
future labor force. Desaographic projections indicate that by 1992 there will be only 
three vorkcrc to provide benefits for each social security recipient, coopared to 17 
workers per recipient in 1952. Furthennore, one of these three workers will be a 
minority group ncober. 

These pro;jc.rtions take on very oninous overtones when viewed in light of the 
conditions for nany Hispanic youth today. In 1985. while the total annual 
xmenployment rate for youth was 18. 6X, the unenployoent rate for Black youth was 
40. 2X; for Hispanic youth it was and for White youth, 15.71., Aaong the 

barriers to successful participation m the labor market are low levels of 
educational attainsent, a very high dropout rate, and a very high incidence of 
poverty. As of 1984, the proportion of higU school graduetviS anong Hispanics 25 and 
ever was A8%, far below the 76X for non-Hie panics. Not only do Hispanics drop out at 
a higher rate than other groups, but they dro, out of school earlier. Thus. Hispanic 
dropouts typically have lower educational attainoent than do other dropouts. 

Hispanic youth experience poverty in nunbers far exceeding their 
representation in the overall population. While Hispanic children represented only 
9. IX of all children in 1983, they represented 15. 6X of all poor children in that 
year. A correlation exists between poverty and basic akill levels of a youth. The 
asore severe the poverty, the greater change the youth has of experiencing bauic skill 
deficits, which lead to high unexaploycent and low waged. 

III. CONCERNS WITH JTPA 

The growing deaands of disadvantaged youth for linited ecployrent and 
trainirg resources will severely test the capability of JTPA and its decentralized 
systets. As the youngest population group with the highest dropout rate m the 
country, Hispanics have a special need for youth enployoent prograas. JTPA has been 
praised as an exaople of "New Federalisn" as it unites the public and private sectors 
in the delivery of Gnployment and training services. However, several probieas have 
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becofie tpparent ovor the first four years of JTPA which have a significant iispact on 
Hispanic youth. These include: 



Underspending on services to youth. Though JITA Dondates that ^OX of 
all Title II funds be spent on youth services* cost Service Delivery 
areas (SDAs) have failed to Deet this requireaent. 

Utilization of low-cost, short-tem prograos. Perforcance standards 
and li.L.lted resources hove le'1 service providers to implessent 
short-tem prograns which operate at the lowest possible cost, and 
cater to the cost job-ready participants. 

"Creacing." Related to the ioposition of stringent perforaance 
standards, those in need of core extensive jot training and basic 
education have be<i excluded from many JTPA prograos. This is 
particularly true for dropouts. Under JTPA, services for youth have 
been primarily targeted to in-school youth or high school graduates. 



Untrained youth are likely to follow the cycle of underecploytsent* structural 



uneoploycent » and increased use of welfare services. Victims of chronically high 
une&ploycient rates do not get the job experience and good work habits that job 
holders have* caking it otill nore difficult for theo to find enployoent in the 
future. This probleo is particularly acute with yoting peoplet who generally have 
higher unenployocnt rates than adults. Their lack of work experience reduces 
productivity and the ability to obtain stable eoployeent in the future. Therefore, 
the rate of structural un^ployoent will rise over tine* regardless of econonic 
conditions* unless action is taken to address this problea. 



The Departnent of Labor (DOL) has presented a proposal that seeks to better 
target JTPA services on the welfare youth population in order to break the cycle of 
velfare dependency. The DOL proposal allows greater flexibility for localities m 
isaplcmenting "enriched" prograns for AFDC youth during eutmer nonths or on a 
year-round basis. The Department of Labor is to be coaoendcd for its proposal to 
revise JTPA in order to better serve at-risk youth. However* the proposal remaxnc 
fairly general, and thus hopefully leaves rooc for some sodifications. The National 
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Council of La RajuB offerg several auggeetionc and considerations in the developnent 
of any proposal to revise the JTPA legislation as it applies to disadvantaged youth. 

First, the notion of flexibility included in the DOL proposal in developing 
and iapleoenting any youth employoent and training prograD is an excellent one. 
Local SDAs need to be able to f'^raulate prograzas, whether they be year-round or the 
traditional suamer prograac. according to the needs of the youth in their cocajunity. 
If local entities are allowed flexibility to design progress which better coordinate 
and target resources to the raost disadv^ntLged, this nay facilitate ceeting 
expenditure requirecents under the JTPA legislation as well. wever, along with 
such flexibility must coae sufficient oversight and enforcesent to ensure that 
expenditure and targeting requiresents are net. 

Second, targeting resources to AFDC youth is a welcoce proposal. As you know, 
the National Council of La Rare supports Senator Kennedy's bill (S.5lA) which seeks 
to better target long-tern AFDC recipients through JTPA. We cannot tress strongly 
enough the irportance of breaking the cycle of une&ploycent and welfare dependency. 
However, many very disadvantaged individuals do not utilize AFDC or other welfare 
prograos to the extent that they are eligible for these. This is particularly true 
for the Hispanic cosaiunity. Therefore, xt is imperative that resources are targeted 
to all clsadvantaged youth, not only those m AFDC families. 

Third* the general concept of *an "enriched prograo design" which mandates «n 
assessment of individual youth participants' needs and, when needed, basic and 
remedial education, counseling, skills training and support services deserves 
attention. These are all program characteristics which ve advocate in our proposals 
to improve JTPA. 

B. Considerations Related to the JTPA Amendments of 1986 

Vhilc the 1986 asendmentc to JTPA represented an important step toward 
reaching the most disadvantaged segments of the population, wp need to go one step 
further. The remedial education cooponent for sua^ier youth p7 .rans and vhe mandate 
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to establish literacy and dropout prevention prograne and echool-to-^ork transition 
servicta are valuable aaendfiente. Specific and generous funding percentages should 
be defined in the legislation to ensure that SDAa. vho are already operating on 
severely li&ited budgets under strict perfomance standards, find the resources to 
adequately iarpl^^sent such progracs. 

Also under the 1986 amendnents, the required establishaent of written goals 
and objectives for the reaedial education prograo is an important aspect of icproved 
services to youth. Once ^"in, however, without specific funding requireaents. these 
ssay becoae merely syabolic and unenforceable gestures, especially given counter- 
vailing pressures that encourage creasing. 
C. Other Conaiderptionf 

We would like to eoph&aize the need for adequate restedial education and 
English literacy services. These are particularly crucial to Hispanic youth; one 
study indicated that approxioately 80% of Hispanic high school seniors cannot read 
well enough to understand their high school textbooks. Currently, English literacy 
services and basic education are not a priority activity, and thus Hispanic youth are 
not likely to be adequately served under JTPA. 

One Bechonisn which woulc facilitate the provision of such services is the 
increased utilisation of Hispanif coraunity-baoed organisations (CEOs) as service 
providers. These coanunity-bared groups provide a crucial link between Hispanic 
youth and oainstreaa education and eoploytaent and training institutions. 
F Imgual/bxcultural progress should also be available as a part of esaployecnt and 
training activities, both ♦'o help limited-English proficient you^-h learn English and 
to improve youths* self-estc^. Hispanic community- based organizations are uniquely 
capable of providing greatly needed language proficiency and supportive services. 

A B'jctea which encourages SDAs to utilize these grovps as service providers 
should be incorporated into JTPA. This e/SkCQ would involve several coaponents. 
First, a rcrvision of perforrsnce standards which would allov service providers (CBOe 
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in particular) to offer long-tera. extensive reaedial education and basic skills 
training to those taost in need of services is necessary. Second, the caethode of 
providing incentives to SDAs to utilize CBOs ae service providers should be explored. 
One loethod night be based on the concept in Senator Kennedy's proposal which rewards, 
through bonus funds, Btate prograss that effectively train AFBC recipients in the 
JTFA progras) and gets theo off welfare rolls. There, we proposed that in the 
distribution of bonus funds, special consideration be given to scr/ice providers who 
provide successful recedial education prograss, including literacy training* -<'ti 
addition to adequate support services for participants. In the case of unecployed 
youth, we suggest that Finilar incentives be pro 'id" d to encourage utilization of 
CBOb and other service providers who successfully prepare youth (AFDC and other 
disadvantaged youth) for long-tero unsubsidlzed eoployoent. 

We knov that public enploynent prograas providing part-tine or sucaer jobs, 
often m cooperation with the nongovemsental sectors, heve been successful in 
facilitating the entry of poor and ninority youth into the labor market. Work 
expe lence prc^rasc, cocibined with remedial education and job placement, have had a 
positive long-tem icpact on disadvantaged youth, and therefore should be a priority 
under JTPA. 

The Youth Incentive Entitleocnt Pilot Projects, funded as part cf CETA 
(1978-80), are an exaaple of a successful youth vork experience program which 
prescribed school attendance and acadeoic perforoance standards. The pilot projects 
provided a full-tioe, private-sector susmer job to disadvantaged youth upon their 
proaise to stay in school during the acadesixc year. Participants were also provided 
a part-tiE3C job during the school year. Evaluations of this effort reveal the strong 
Botivational iurce of subsidized enployaient oppoi,Mr ties, triggerinR a SOX increase 
in labor force participation rates axoong minority youth and inducing nearly three m 
four eligible minority teenaji^ers to accept and hold jous for a year or more. This 
program was possible only because of the financial coccitDcnt of the federal 
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governaent, &nd provides « sodel vhich should be replicated. 

Finally* a najor concern aoong sooe researchers is that the few data or 
Hispanic youth are inadequate and there has been very little funding for analyses of 
youth prograsjs as they affect the ability of Hispanic youth to overcoae barriers to 
esploynent. In order to iapleeent effective youth prograas for Hiepanice* it is 
neceasary to develop a greater understanding of the cauaes and probiCBs vhich 
preclude their successful participotion in the labor loarkcT.. One possibility is the 
ectablishoent of a national Hiapanj*^ youth eoploynent dcconstration program vhich 
would conclusively elevate the plight of Hispanic youth m the field of eoploynent to 
nfional significance and attention, and establiah a testing ground for innovative 
progrens and strategies designed to address the special probleos and reede of 
Hispanic youth. 

IV. cowausioN 

Federal job training funds have been slashed by 58X during the past six 
years. These cuts repreaent a reduction in hucsn capital investoent vhich will 
have coatly long-tem xcpect on federal revenues and entitlenent expenditures for 
yeara to coae . This disinvestaent oust be reveraed to prevent high unenploycent and 
an inadequately trained work force in future years. A well-trained future labor 
force* conpriaed inc-eesingly of Hispanicc* Blacks and wosen* will result m dual 
societal benefits — in^reaaed revenues for prograos auch as Social Security and 
other domestic piograae and decreaaed expenditures for public assistance programs. 
The debate over the coployoent and training systcts and its intended beneficiaries le 
no longer limited to the issue of equality of access. Denogrephic realitiea and 
econcoic consequences should now be a strong inducenent for achieving an 
effective federal essploynent and training policy responsive to the needs of 
Hiepanics and other disadvantaged youth, it le rlear that funding for JTPA and other 
progress that serve disadvantaged youth tiuct be increased. 

Funding issues aci e, however* JTPA nuet be reformed. The probleas of 
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crttaing «nd underspending on youth prograas auet be tddreeeed. Grettcr flexibility. 
l»proved targeting and enhanced outreach prograae for youth vill help reoedy theae 
probleca. Eophauis on long-tena remedial education, literacy training and basic 
•kills training prograns is critical if ve are to adequately aerve the neediest 
youth. Oversight and enforcement of existing nandates oust also be icproved. 
CoBBunity-based organixetions R-jst be in^uded in the delivery of services to the 
Boot hard-co.e unemployed and undereducated youth. FinaUy» work experience 
opportunities oust be greatly expanded if disadvantaged youth are to successfully 
participate in the labor narket. 

As always, the Natior-' Cour-il of La lUza stands ready to work with the 
Chairman of the Subcomittee on these and other proposslc. We will gladly answer 
any questions you nay have regarding our testioony. Th&xik you once again for thia 
opportunity to appear before the SubcoBcittee. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. I have two last questions, one for :,ou, Mr. 
Jolly, and one for you. Mr. Yzaguirre. 

Has that portion of the black community that has "made iV' in- 
dicated a willingness or any strong effort to provide leadership in 
helping with this problem? And I will ask the same thing of you, 
Mr. Yzaguirre, in connection with the Hispanic community. 

Mr. Jolly. Well, I do not know any member cf the black commu- 
nity who has really ''made it'* 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, I do. 

Mr. Jolly. I think there are some who have been far more suc- 
cessful than others, including myself. But we face the challenge 
every day of justifying our existence. But to get to your question, 
the question really is answered by saying yes, but there is so much 
to be done. 

The problems are so broad, and they are so deep. One thing I 
found out about poverty, working in it for 22 ^ears with Leon Sulli- 
van, but also working in it as a school teacher and as an adminis- 
trator teaching in the heart of the ghetto, is the more you dig into 
poverty, the more needs you find. The resources that are needed 
are just unlimited in terms of addressing all of the specific kinds of 
problems to save folk. 

The black church is responding. I spoke in Knoxville, TN, just on 
Sunday, and the turnout was tremendous in terms of the need to 
deal with the black family and to move the black church and the 
black family back into the mainstream of the lives of our youth. 
Many things are going on. 

The question right now is what we need to do to put a finger in 
the dike to stop the erosion. The erosion is moving so fast that we 
need something to put a finger in the dike to stop the flood, and 
then from that point to move on, to give the church a chance to 
rebound, to do what it can do, and to give the schools a chance to 
rebound and do what they can do, and then to give the black 
family itself, where many of the heads of household are single and 
female, to give them an opportunity to grab a situation that is de- 
teriorating and move it forward. 

Yes, we are sensitive; yes, we are moving forward. But all of us, 
even from the ones who are now millionaires down to the ones who 
do not have anything at all, none of us have it made, but we are 
struggling to make America a better place for all of us. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, my thinking is that a government 
program that is a partnership with private industry, and private 
industry knew that there was another group out there — and there 
are blacks who have done extremely well in the economy, there are 
some Hispanics who have done exceptionally well in the economy — 
I am really raising the question and thinking in my own mind of 
formulating some sort of a funding program where you get it from 
different people. There is something about raising money, whether 
it is from the government or whatever, that the e is a feeling of 
sharing; and when the Federal government puts up some money, 
they like to know the State is sharing in it. In the highway pro- 
gram, for example, you have 90 percent, and 10 percent from the 
States. 
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I am trying to think here whether Oi not the Hispanic communi- 
ty has been interested, has been willing to come forth with any dol- 
lars, or whether yea think they would be willing to. 

l^^^^^^Y' '^^^^ willing; they have come forth, and I 
tnmk they will be willing to come forward in the future. But when 
you have the lowest per capita income of any group in this country, 
you are going to have some fundamental problems. 

But one of the other problems that we have, Senator 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, that is an average. That is the 
lowest per capita 

Mr. YzAGUiRRE. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Metzenbaum. But there are some Hispanics who have 
done unDelievably well. 
Mr. YzAGUiRRE. Indeed, indeed there are. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You only have to travel to M'ami, Florida 
to know exactly how well they have done, and I give them credit 
for it. Many of them are people who I know quite well. 

I am just thinking in my own mind how to get something going 
to prime the pump in order that we can make the pump actually 
operate. 

Mr. YZAGUIRRE. I think we can evolve some creative ways where 
one could multiply and leverage some dollars, where one could 
show that there is a positive effect, where one could show progress. 
But one of the problems that w<j have in the Hispanic community , 
benator, is that we do not have 120 black colleges; we do not have 
Hispanic churches throughout the country that we control We 
have the Catholic Church, that we do not control. We do not have 

xTA^nn ..r^^?)?^' ^^^^^ ^ 90-year history; we do not liave the 
NAACP, with a 100-year history. 

The point is that institution-building in our community has been 
slow, and it is going to take a lot of support and a lot of creativity 
and attention in order to get our institutions, which can become 
the vehicles for leaders, wealthy or otherwise, to be able to lead 
our community. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I want to thank all of you very much We 
have another panel, and I have to finish by 12:30. Thank you very 
much, and we look forward to working with you. 

pur next panel includes William Kolberg, President, National 
AUiance of Business in Washington; James Hyman, vice president 
ot external -affairs. Manpower Demonstration Rest,arch Corp., New 
York, and former President of the Cleveland PIC; and Sandra Ha- 
gerty, director of Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity Pro- 
grams, Sears, Roebuck & Co., in Chicago. 

I am happy to have all three of you with us, and I think you 
heard my suggestion that we limit each of you to 5 minutes. 

Mr. Kolberg, we are happy to hear from you first. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, DC; JAMES B. HYMAN, 
VICE PRESIDENT, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, MANPOWER DEMON- 
STRATION RESEARCH CORP., NEW YORK, NY, AND FORMER 
PRESIDENT, CLEVELAND PIC; AND SANDRA C. HAGERTY, DI- 
RECTOR, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. KoLBERG. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 
I am William Kolberg, President of the National Alliance of 
Business. 

Whf^n you were talking, Mr. Chairman, about the founding of the 
Urban Coalition, I thought you were talking about the founding of 
the National Alliance of Business. We grew out of that same move- 
ment in 1968, probably the same people. We have been trying to do 
our part in working on the problems of poverty, the disadvantaged, 
and those kinds of things in our society for the last 20 years. 

I want to talk about three things, Mr. Chairman. First off, we 
have prepared a report that we call "Employment Policies Looking 
to the Year 2000" and I would like to just summarize very quickly 
what we think are the dramatic outcomes. 

What we have found is a dramatic mismatch developing between 
jobs and people in our society. Clearly, iobs are becoming more 
technical, more sophisticated. In the 1990 s, three out of four jobs 
are going to require training beyond high school. And yet you look, 
and you heard this morning from a cohort of the people that are 
coming into the labor market. They are increasingly poor. They are 
increasingly from minority groups. They increasingly drop out. As 
you have said, 1 million of our young people drop out of school 
every year. A significant percentage of them are functionally illit- 
erate. If they cannot read or write, they certainly are not employ- 
able. 

So I would say just categorically, school dropouts increasingly 
are unemployable in our economy and in our society. Any job that 
an illiterate caa do, a machine can do better and cheaper. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That is a very profound statement. Any 
job that an illiterate can do, a machine can do cheaper and better. 

Mr. Kolberg. Cheaper and better. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That is a very strong statement. 

Mr. KoLBEKG. I think we do need to dramatize that, Mr. Chair- 
man. As you look out to the year 2000, that is more and more going 
to be the situation. To lo?*^ one million young people per year from 
our schools is an absolutely unacceptable situation for our society, 
and all of us, from whatever sector, really need to be very con- 
cerned, and I congratulate you for highlighting and dramatizing 
that this morning. 

The second point I would like to make is that the problems we 
are talking about have had a long gestation period and will take a 
long time for us to solve. That does not mean we write off today's 
generation; we cannot. But what we need to think about is building 
a set of institutions that, over the long pull, will get the job done. 

I am talking now, Mr. Chairman, about the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. Just four years ago, this Congress passed that law 
which for the first time involved business in the management of 
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local employment and training programs. Ten thousand business 
volunteers now serve on local Private Industry Councils. Those bu- 
sinesspeople and the businesses they represent, we think are work- 
ing very hard, and that system is beginning to show results It will 
take a long time. 

The building of community institutions, Mr. Chairman, as you 
know so well from your home in Cleveland, is a hard job and takes 
a long time. But we think over time, one of the answers to trying 
to get business effectively involved in the problems of the schools, 
the problems of dropouts, the problems of poverty, is through the 
Private Industry Councils. 

You have heard this morning from programs that work—TOOOL 
the QIC's, Jobs for America's Graduates. We spent 20 years devel- 
oping a set of programs that have been tested and areVeady to be 
put in place, and we think that with the proper resources, the mo- 
tivation, the partnership— that is our favorite word—the partner- 
ship between the public sector and the private sector at the local 
level, that we can begin to make a much more effective attack on 
the dropout problem. 

The third point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is this point. The 
dropouts in the year 2000 are now in the fourth grade. And educa- 
tors will tell you that by the fourth grade you can detect the drop- 
out-prone individuals. In other words, this is a long-term problem. 
If you have had a chance to look the Committee for Economic 
Development's report on Investing in our Schools, they say, and we 
agree, that the single most important investment we could make 
today m preventing the dropouts of the future is Head Start and 
early childhood education. It starts that early. Dropout is merely 
the end result of a whole set of problems which are long-term and 
long-lasting. 

It is for that reason that, along with the administration and 
many others, we are engaged in what we call Youth 2000, to see if 
between now and the year 2000 v/e cannot change the conditions 
enough m our society so that those fourth graders today will have 
a much lower dropout rate, and we can save many more o; them. 

One last point. We think business needs to get involved in school 
improvement across the country, city by city, in a very long-term 
and committed way. The Boston Private Industry Council and the 
Boston public schools have done that through a compact process. 
We at the National Alliance of Business want to take that proc- 
ess—which involves quid pro quos, promises on the part of the busi- 
ness community of jobs after graduation, if scores are maintained 
and people do graduate, promises on the part of the public schools 
to improve the school system from top to bottom— and replicate it 
in other cities. 

'and of long-term commitment— we are talking 5, 
10, 15 yearo— and a deep commitment and involvement with the 
ublic schools is perhaps going to be the most effective thing that 
usiness can do to work on the problems of dropouts. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Mr. Kolberg. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolberg follows:] 
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BEFORE THB 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

ON DROPOUT YOUTH BMP^YMRNT rssURa 

FEBRUARY 17, 1S87 

Mr. Cha i man, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the critical issue of youth 
dropouts and their employment problems, and to join with you in exploring ways of 
increasing efforts in the public and private sectors to address this critical Issue. 

» am William H. Kolberg, president of th. National Alliance of Business. The Alliance is 
the only national organization led by, an^ representing, business in the specific area of 
job training, employment, and human resource development for the nation's unemployed 
and disadvantaged. 

THE PROBLEM 

Today's unemployed youth dropouts face a bleak future unless someo 'ntervene* They 
are estranged from schools where they performed poorly and are unable to enter the 
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workforce because a growing proportion of them cannot satiffy the minimum 
requirements of many entry-level jobs. 

In a recent report publish-, by the Alliance entitled "Emp ment Policies: Looking to 
the Year 2000" (which I will provi' e for the record), we found that a growin^j, and 
increasingly vulne e, segment cf the nation's labor pool is concentrated in areas 
where schools are inferior and work opportunities are poorest. 

The economic and demographic changes we anticipate in the next 14 years pose a 
challenge to us all. Current data on American youth, and predictions on that data, tell a 
story of impending crisis and profound economic and social cost: 

• The number of high ,choo! dropouts, already about one million a year, is 
expected to increase despite a decliniag youth population. Ir some of our 
cities, the dropout rate is 50 percent. 

• Already, one of every four ninth graders will not graduate from high school. 
One out of every eight 17 year olds in this country is functionally illiterate. 
For minorities and the poor, the rates are significantly higher. In Japan, in 
contrast, virtually every high school student graduates, and illiteracy has 
boen reduced to the vanishing point. 

• The livp- ?f millions of our young people are marl.ed by crime and despair, 
y ^/ung: people under 21 account for more than half of all arrests for serious 
crimes. 
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• I hardly have to tell you how drug and alcohol abuse among tepnageis have 
skyrocketed over the past 20 years. Dti-ing the period 1960 to 1980, arrests 
of people under 18 for d-nig abuse increased oy an iicredlble 6,000 percent. 
Arrests for drunkenness among high schoo seniors rose by 300 percent. 

• Suicide rates for teenagers show similar trends, up by 177 percent for white 
teenagers during the years 1950 to 1978, and rising by 162 percent for 
nonwhites during the same period. 

• Naturally, the sort of motional distres.i that these figures reveal carries 
over into sexual conduct as well. Over one million teenage girls become 
pregnant each year, and mort of these do not marry. There are almost 2.3 
million unwed, or "never married" mothers in the U.S. Only half have high 
school diplomas, less than 40 percent ha* i jobs, and over half end up on 
welfare. Teenage pregnancies cost thp U.S. over $16 billion a year in 
welfare expenses alone. 

• More than that, millions of children, our next generation, are being raised in 
poverty. The sad fact is that the number of children growing up in poverty is 
increasing in this country, up from 16.8 percent in 1975 to 21 percent in 
1985. For blacks and Hispanics, the rates are far higher — 46 percent and 39 
percent respectively. 

• One of the most dramatic effects of poverty is its impact on educational 
attainment. Only 43 percnt of black young people who come from poor 
homes ever graduate from high s*" ol. For whites, the figures aren't much 
better — a graduation rate of only 53 percent. 
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• Uneducated young people cannot find jobs. Young people who en^er their 
twenties with neither a high school diploma or woric experience are in grttv: 
danger of spending a lifetime of Idleness and frustration. Yet large numbers 
of our youth, particularly minority youth, find themselves in this situation. 
For example, scarcely more than half of young blacic males 16-19 are in tht 
labor force; less than one third are employed; and one fourth have never been 
p(n ployed. 

high school dropouts are a difficult group to reach, and a substantial commitment of 
public funding and support is required if we are to make progress bringing them into the 
mainstreaoi of our competitive economy. 

I MPLICATIOHS FOR BUSINESS 

Just as in the 1960s, this problem persists despite an expanding economy and increas.ng 
job opportunities. Unlike the U^60s, however, we are experiencing a decline in our youth 
population that should, when combined with sustained economic growth, enable us to 
make sizable reductions in our youth unemployment rate. Slower labor force growth n 
the years ahead will restrict employers' choices in filling job vacancies, forcing them to 
reach further back in the queue to select from job applicants that migh have been 
passed over in previous years. 

However, it is possible that school dropouts will not benefit much from these trends. 
Although fewer entry-level workers will be available, if present trends continue, school 
dropouts will not be able to meet even minimal skill requirements. 
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By 1990, an estimated three our of four jobs will requiie some education or technical 
training beyond high school. Basic academic skills, problem solving, and interpersonal 
skills will be increasingly important. 

Unless the private sector takes an interest in the quality of tomorrow's workers, both in 
and out of school, businesses wiU be faced with increased costs such as greater 
remediation expenses, lower productivity, higher supervisory time, and poorer product 
quality. Becoming involved is no longer a social option, it is an economic necessity. 

EIHPLOYBR INTBRR8T IN DROPOUT YOUTH . 

Since the late I970's, the interest and involvement of private sector employers in human 
resource issues has increased substantially, due in large part to growing concern about 
the lack of literate and qualified applicants to meet increasingly complex job 
requirements. It is also due to federal and state programs, such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act, which prov.de business with an important and meaningful role in policy 
setting and program design, in partnership r'th local officials. Employers are beginning 
to understand this problem, and are increasingly committed to doing omething about it. 

There is a growing concern in the private sector that insufficient investment in human 
capital will hinder our ability as a Nation to compete effectively in the world market. 
Consequently, businesses invest billions of dollars annuuUy in training, but most in-house 
programs are not intended for those who lack a firm grasp on the educational 
fundamentals. Nor should business be expected to Pay for the basic education of young 
people seeking jobs for the first time. We believe strongly that a partnership between 
the public and private sectors in developing the education and skills of available workers 
is essential for economic grow*^ in the years ahead. 
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The private sector not only has a stronr interest in effective employment and training 
programs for school dropouts, but it has important roles to pla> desi^in^i nnd 
overseeing those programs, for several reasons. 



• First, the private sector has the jobs. Over 80 percent of all existing jobs are 
in the private sector, and thli figure is expected tc increase in the next 15 

VPAin!. nrimnrjlv Hno tn «— Mwii4h «f M^-ii u-.-! 



• Second, private sector employers have the knowledge of the job skills that at 
needed in their industries and their geographic areas. They understand local 
labor market trends that can help to inform appropriate public program 
designs, training .rontent, and necessary support services. Employers know 
best what they will need from public training initiatives if they are to be 
effective partners in achieving private sector job placements for population 
groups targeted by public policy goals. 



• Third, employers have resources to help tram motivated parti<iipants, once 
they have basic literacy skills. Some corporations are even conducting their 
own basic education :jrograms. 



• Finally, local private sector leaders can serve an important role as an outside 
broker, or focal point, to facilitate coordination anong various public 

^ograms related to employment and training. Very oftc- it is the "neutra'*' 
business volunteers who can motivate various public agencies and officials to 
work mor^ effectively together and coordinate resources more efficiently 
towa»xl a common goal. 
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EXAMPLES OF HPPECTIVg APPROACHES PROM CURRENT PROGRAMS , 

Severe! statutory programs and pilot projects are worth noting for their successful focus 
on dropoutS) and form a backdrop for my comments here today. 

• Job Corps, The Job Corps is pexhaps the most studied and documented 
program in our history. It provides extensive support services such as he«. 
care and counseling in a fully supported residential setting. Research has 
shown that this program increases education attainment^ resulting in gains In 
postprogram employment and earnings^ reduces welfare receipt, 
unemployment payments, and criminal activity, and impioves health. 

• Title II-A of the job Training Po/tnerahfp Act (JTPA) , This program, 
implemented in 1983, provides grants to states and local service delivery 
areaSi each of which must establish a Private Industry Council, to design, 
implement, and oversee job training programs for the economically 
disadvantaged. About iO,000 volunteers, mostly >jm business, serve on these 
councils. Local areas are required to serve school dropouts, at a minimum, 
according to their proportion In the eligible economically disadvantaged 
population. Recent data show that level to be 28 percent of all youth 
participants. Over half of all dropouts served (53%) enter employment et the 
end of the program. The programs are custom tailored to the unique labor 
market and economic needs of the locality. An amendment made to the Act 
last Fall, targets a higher priority on dropout programs for funds set aside in 
join* - reements between schools and JTPA agencies. Currently, JTPA title 
II-A programs provldi* the most extensive job training services to school 
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dropouts. They provide us with the richest variety of locally adapted program 
designs. Their success almost always depends on unique combinations of local 
leadership and resources between public institutions and the private sector. 
(We have provided your staff with some examples of the programs for 
dropouts being operated around the country.) 

JTPA Title II-B Summer Youth Employment Programs , A recent trend over 
the last two summers, which was eventually enacted into i*»gislation last fall, 
is the provision of remedia' education or literacy 'raining to youth in summer 
jobs programs. This effort has been targeted to exactly those youth who have 
dropped out or are most at risk of dropping out. It is a trend that we think is 
positive, and one likely to have an impact on the dropout problem as learning 
decay over the summer and lack of self-confidence in academic skills are 



Private Sector Summer Jobs Camtxiians , In addition to the publicly subsidized 
summer jobs program under JTPA, we participate each year in an extensive 
nationwide campaign to generate summer employment in the private sector. 
When coordinated with JTPA summer programs, these summer jobs provide an 
important complement of private employment experience and expand the 
opportunities available in each com munity. Private employers are 
increasingly willing to cooperate with JTPA efforts to provide basic literacy 
components or remediation training in combination with work. Employers I 
youth take time erf fo'' this training or provide on-site facilities 
remediat on. In some areas, employer interest in the remsd ation component 
is a quid pro quo to encourage improvements in local educat on programs. 
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• 70001 . This successful program^ which will be better explained by other 
witnesses this morning, is targeted pri manly to dropouts age 16-21 with a 
mixture of federal funds and contributions from private corporations and 
foundations. It emphasizes corrpleting the GED program, as well as job 
search assistance, job preparation workshops, and Job s**arch training. 

• JOBSTART . A new demonstration program for dropouts, with emphasis on 
employr.cp.t outcomes rather than high school diploma, is run by *he 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDT.C). It basically is a test 
of Job Corps type services in a nonresidential setting. With its mix of funding 
from business, foundations, JTPA and other public sources, JOBSTART 
represents the kind of joint participation that is so vital to serving dropouts. 

• Summer Training t n d Education Program (STEP) , This demonstration 
program, managed i Public/Private Ventures, is designed to improve high 
school completion rates among poor and educationally disadvantaged youth. 
Youth ages 14 and 15 participate for two summers, with follow-up activities 
during the schocl year. They are provided part-time jobs along with 90 hours 
of remedial education aud 20 hours of "life skills" classes on work and 
parenting. 

LKSSON8 i ROM EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES TiiAT HAVE WORKED 

We now have 20 years of research on programs for dropouts. Although the information 
from many programs does not necessarily highlight "what works" with statistical purity, 
we can describe with some accuracy the proDlems of dropouts, the pitfalls they face in 
the labor market, and which program app»*oaches better serve this population. Despite 
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the appeal of an entirely new approach, a great deal can be accomplished by building on 
past experience and existing programs. 



for dropout youth. 

• The starting point is most often an emphasis on school completion, resulting in 
either a high school diploma or a GED certificate. Education increasingly 
important for gaining and maintaining employment, unlike entry employment 
experiences of the past. Services are sometimes provided through alternative 
educational institutions, apart from the schools d«'opouts identify wi^h prior 
failures. 

• The profframs have hi;,n levels of support services for transport j.tion, health 
care, child care, meals, and extensive counseling (legal, family, personal, and 
financial). 

• Successful programs often combine education with realistic work experience. 

• Programs include development of strong work values, good work habits, and 
the normal coping skills that go into gocj interpersonal relations that are 
essential for labor market success. 

• Participant motivation is enhanced in programs with a reputation for high job 
placement or promise of a job guarantee following program completion. 



We see several key principles that comprise the foundation of most successful programs 
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• Fi-ograms involve links with private employers. The private sector is not only 
a resou - *or jobs, but also can provide guidance on what skills they will need 
in program graduates, financial resources in local programs, work experience 
opportunities, and volunteer time to work cooperatively with public 
institutions on this problem. 

Each of these strengths are mixed differently in local program designs. The 
institutional cooraination oetween euucaliuu Itisulutions, coiTiir.Mr..ty basccJ 
organizations, and the Job Training Partnership Act grant recipients adds further 
strength to successful efforts. 

Part of our work at the Alliance is to find these successful programs, collect 
information on them, and disseminate the information to other areas of the country 
looking for program models that they can adapt to their own localities. 

It has taken a while for the institutional arrangements e^d coordination required under 
the Job Training Partnership Act to mature and begin to focus more attention on 
dropouts, Bu«. we are seeing an increase in programs for this hard-to-serve group. 

In our opinion, though, t:ie intractability and complexity of this problem will require 
persistent efforts to not only better serve the youth of this generation who have already 
dropped out, but also to undertake a long-term preventative approach. 

BUSINESS IWTRRRST IN PREVEKTlOK AND RETURN-TO-SCHOOL INCENTIVES . 

For most at risk youth, the factors that contribute to dropping out are problems that 
begin early, at a very young age. By 4th grade, we can identify who will drop out. 
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Educators know already which 4th graders are likely to drop out by the year 2000 unless 
we do something to preve-.t it. 

The Committpe for Economic Development, a national organization comprised of 200 of 
the Nation's top corporate executives and university presidents, after a year long study 
on at risk youth, recommended that the single mo3t important investment we could 
make would be m early intervention programs similar to the model of the Headstart 
prcsrarr.. 

Prevention is at the heart of our culture and our development «f youth. The quality of 
the experience in early education must be improved. The solution to the dropout 
problem requires a long-term investment strategy. 

Employers who underst ind the alarming trends among school dropouts are convinced 
that it is imporiunt for them to get involved in dropout prevention efforts in their 
communities. They are frustrated by the declining performance of school systems and 
feel they can play a role in education improvement. 

They recognize that there are no short-term solutions at either the state or federal 
level. Dropout prevention and alternative services to those who have dropped out is a 
long term problem that will require persisttht efforts at incremental institutional 
change. 

The first wave of education reform that began about five years ago has produced 
changes in the education laws of about 40 states. These changes introduced higher 
academic achievemr standards into the school systems, required teacher competency 
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assessments, and produced the side effect of pushing more marginal students to dropout 
when they couid not meet the higher standards. 

Many tates now are going through a second round of education reform to deal with the 
new dropout problem and are providing more high support programs for dropout 
prevention. Dropout prevention programs sometimes include a component with 
incentives for dropouts to return to school. 

Business/education partnerships are playing an important role in several of the dropout 
prevention efforts and return-to-school incentives. The most notable and highly 
respected model is the Boston Compact, 

The Boston Compact . This program has the goal of keeping youth in school so 
that they are able to go on to work or postsecondary education. One premise Is 
that inner city youth lacked the traditional channels of access to economic 
opportunity. Private businesses were looking outside of Boston for their entry 
level workers, because not enough Boston city youth were prepared to go to work. 
The challenge presented by the school system was for private employers to work 
in partnership with the schools in providing jobs and the support network to help 
students get access tc job opportunities. 

The compact itself is a formal written agreement among the schools, businesses, 
colleges, and trade unions committing the parties to set numerical goals to 
improve education and work preparation, increase job opportunities, and improve 
college entrance for the city's high school students. 
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As a supplement to this testimony, I have provided more detailed background 
information on the Boston Compact. The National Alliance of Business is 
currently involved in a major project to duplicate ti , compact m several other 
cities around the country. 

The combined efforts of public and private leaders, government, commu .ity 
organizations, and families will be crucial to addressing tn*^ issue of dropout prevention 
a.T.cr.g ycung people ot flak. Tiiere is no one solution or national blueprint. Past 
programmatic efforts have failed to recognize or adequately address the interrelated 
problems that are broader than any one agency or institution can address, such as school 
dropouts, illiteracy, teen pregnancy, poverty, substance abuse, family instability, 
criminal activity, and alienation. 

Youth'2000, The Alliance is committed to an initiative that we call Youth:2000. 
It is intended to heighten national awareness about these issues, particularly in 
the business community, and to foster greater involvement in efforts to change 
the future prospects for education, employment, and employability for at risk 
youth. 

The first step was a conference of national leaders and poli'iy makers which we 
hosted last Jl-.g jnder the sponsorship of the U.S. Departm*ints of Labor and 
Health and Human Services, with the participation of Department of 
Education. (I will provide a copy of the conference proceedings to the 
Subcommittee for the record). Part of our goal, as a result of the conference, is 
to continue this cooperative effort around the country to generate activities that 
will include: 
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• Facilitating^ regional, state, and local hearings, ^leetings or conferences on 
these issues to gather community leaders, politicians, policymakers, 
practitiorors, and program participants across the sphere of social and human 
service activity. 

• Expanding business involvement in state and locax policymaking and 
coordination agreements (i.e., expand business involvement in the Stste Job 
Training Coot-dinating Coup ils, expand the role of the Private Industry 
Councils in community labor market problems, work with state legislators to 
develop new legislation tha*^ will improve services to at risk youth), 

• Developing new bi'-^iness-education partnerships (i.e., join-a-school or adopt-a- 
school programs, replications of the Boston Compact). 

• Fostering state or locp' 'nteragency b nents to improve coordination of 
services to youth. 

• Encouraging state leadership to place Youth 2000 u ues on their agenau as a 



• Promoting private business and voluntary involvement in addressing education, 
training, and emplovment needs of youth. 

• Brokering new public/private partnerships amopg gcrrnment esiri buj-^ ess 
leaders to match servioca &nj needs at t:^e state it local level. 



priority. 
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• Assisting II. replication of successful programs and dissemination of materials 
about model programs. 

• Developing and implementing public relations campaigns to inform and 
educute the pub k through the media. 

(We will continue to keep your Subcommittee and other members of Cc.igresi informed 
about the progress of these initiatives.) 

m SUMMARY 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would like to impress upon the Subcommittee several 
observations. 

We see this issue of sc>:ool dropoats as requiring both a prevention and a correction 
effort. Prevention is a long-'erm solution and one of the inost important avenues to 
pursue. After a year's worth of study, the Committee for Econonr' Development stattd 
in its report that the single most important investment we could make would be in early 
intei /'>ntion programs for disadvantaged youtr similar to the concep'. of the Hoadstart 
program. It emphasized the long-term investment neodec* or this problem. The 
solution to the dropout problem requires a long-term investment strategy. 

No single program w'll be effective for every at risk youth. Current programs focus on 
differer" t*.'iorities: so ,ie serve in-school youth, some serve dropouts exclusively, some 
focus first on prevention. 
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'*'he growing problem of dropout and at risk youth is not one that business is inclined 
naturally to get involved with, especially without suos^antial programmatic support 
from public agencies and institutions. 

Business is very concerned about the problem because of its impact on our ability to 
remain competitive \i\ the world market and on the social health of our nation. 

Business is willing to and does get involved in seeking solutions when given an 
appropriate role and institutional forum in ^partnership with public policymakers. 

Corrective -ction is most effective when it is designed to fit the particular 
circumstances and resources in the local community. 

The search for solutions should build on the successful models and efforts already 
underway. We snouiu buiid on the institutions and service systems we have. 

As you can see, we do not find any easy answers. But, we are committed to working 
toward solutions. I Ic^k forward to working v/ith you and the Subcommittee on this 
issue. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 would be happy to answr any questions you may have. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. James Hyman. 
Mr. Hyman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is James Hyman. I am the ' ce President for External 
Affairs fo- the Manpower Bemonstrati( .vesearch Coi p. 

I will trv to make my comments brief so as to adhere to the time 
constraints. 

I guess there are two things that I would like to do. One is to 
describe the national demonstration that the MDRC is now en- 
gaged in; and second is to make some commentary on v^hy we 
think it may work. 

I need not repeat the kinds of things you have heard this morn- 
ing. We had a panel of youth that really gave, I think, a poignant 
picture of what the situation is for them. I appreciate Mr. Kol- 
berg's point of view as to the future we look at in terms of this 
economy and the challenge that we face. I think what we learn 
from all these comments is that this is a problem that is not going 
to go away as a result of a general improvement in this economy; it 
will not go away as a result of the aging of the young population, 
nor will It go away as a result of the contraction in the size of the 
youth cohort. Something definitely has to be done. 

Complicating our effort is the fact that the Job Training Partner- 
ship, although successful in some aspects, tends to under-serve this 
population. The 40-percent requirement for expenditure on youth 
under 22 years of age and the requirement that dropouts be given 
preferential t eatment in relation to their proportion of the popula- 
tion in that regard are targets that are not beiiig met. 

In respop iing to this kind of challenge, MDRC tried to put to- 
gether a program that we thought made most sense given our un- 
uerstanding of the literature. The program is called JOBSTART. It 
has basic components that consist of education and remediation a 
minimum of 200 hours required in tl .s kind of activity. It would 
require 500 hours in skills training, in occupations where we feel 
job growth is either evident or expected. There are support services 
for youth, including monetary incenti payments, individual 
group counseling, tutorial work, work readiness and life skills 
training, and child care assistance where needed. In addition, we 
do job search assistance once the program is completed. 

The program is currently operating in 15 communities across the 
country, and the sponsors of the program are a combination of edu- 
cation institutions, in some cases, com:nunity organizations, in 
other cases, and nonresidential Job Corps Centers. 

We are going to be evaluating this program over the next three 
years to see if we cannot lend more weight to what it is we do 
know about what works in this arena. 

What I have to emphasize to date, though, is we do not know 
what does work, and what we have put together here is what we 
think IS a promising approach and it is basically because we sort of 
looked around at the literature to find out what it is that we think 
lives up to credible research standards that indicate j romising ap- 
proaches. 

We do know, however, that the program is bein j properly imple- 
mented. We are reaching the right population— the young, disad- 
vantaged dropouts. Our average age of participants is 18.7 years. 
We have roughly equal proportions of males and females. Over 90 
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percent of participants report being minority, Ither black or His- 
panic. And the average dupout grade is about the tenth grade. 
More than three-quarters of our participants dropped out of high 
school since 1983. 

About 40-percent of these people are also on AFDC, so we are 
convinced that we are reaching the right population. 

We also know that the services are being delivered. We took a 
check in November u? 1986, when most programs had only several 
months of experience, to find out that on average, participants had 
receivid about 91 hours of academic training and 223 hours of vo- 
cational training. So we are confident that the model is feasible 
and that it can be implemented in a real way. 

We are testing this approach again, as I mentioned, because we 
are not quite clear about what does work for this population. We 
ha"e learned from our other lessons that programs that depend 
mostly on work experience are programs that do not oLjr enduring 
employment or income effects for participants. Similarly, programs 
that offer mostly job search experience do the same. 

We have looked at the Job Corps and we find, from all reports 
we have seen and close examination, that it does offer long-term, 
sustained benefits in terms of employability and earnings, and it 
does so over a four-year follow-up period. 

What we would suggest in terms of what we might do in the 
future is to restructure programs either by legislation or by 
changes in current programming to make sure that we get more 
comprehensive programs, focusing on educational instruction, skills 
training, support services and job search assistance. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Mr, Hyman. 
[The prepared statement of Mr, Hyman and a supplement to his 
testimony follow:] 
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Good nornlng. I am James B. Hyman, Vice President for External 
Affairs at thp Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) . I 
am pleased to have thlr opportunity to speak to the Labor Subcommittee 
about HDRC's experience with employment programs for school dropouts 
and the early lessons that have emerged from our current research. 
During the next several minutes, I would like to describe a national 
demonstration for dropouts, called JOBSTART, that Is being conducted 
by MDRC, and also explain why we believe this type of program makas 
sense. I hope MDRC's experience will be useful as you consider 
strategies for serving dropouts and assisting them to achieve 
self - suf f ic * '♦.ncy . 
The Need t o Serve Dropouts 

Before I continue, I would like to say a few words about the 
Importance of your efforts to address the nation's dropout problem. A 
number of studies Including a recent report by the General Account- 
ing Office - suggest 'vhat dropping out of schocl has lorig-terrr 
harmful effects on the individual as well as on society. Chronic 
joblessness among all youths is concentrated primarily in a small 
segment of the teenage copulation* yot hs who have dropped out of high 
ichool, many of whom come from poor,' minority families. Lacking the 
basic education and vork skills required for most entry -level Jobs, 
these ^ -'Ung people are at a particular disadvantage in the labor 
market. The joblessness rate for black high school dropouts, for 
example, was as high as 73 percent in March, 1985. 
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This situation Is particularly serious because, as suggested by 
prior studies, the employment problems of this group will not be 
solved by a general Improvement In the economy, nor by the natural 
aging of the >outh population, nor by a contraction In the size of the 
teenage ]jOpulatlon. For society, this entails losses In productivity 
as well as the higher costs associated with greater velfare v.^ependency 
and potentially higher rates of <*rug abuse and crime. The business 
commur/.ty Is particularly concerned that as we ent?r the next decade, 
young people entering the labor force will not have the skills to 
a'^apt to our rapidly changing. Increasingly competitive marketplace 

The problem Is compounded by the fact that the major federal 
program designed to provide employment and training services the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) sy^item is underservirg dropout 
youth. While JTPA mandates that ^0 percent of the funds allocated to 
local Service Delivery Areas be spent on youths under the age of 22 
and that <ircpouts be setved In proporlicn their .eprcici.tation in 
the population, early studies Indicate that these targets have not 
been met. 1. appears that the emphasis wl'hln the JTPA system on 
lower- cost services and Inunedlate jr.b placements have made It more 
difficult to serve educationally disadvantages persons those who 
need longer and more expensive training to enter the workforce. 
Despite some recent changes, there Is ongoing concern that piogram 
operators are serving a population that Is most likely to succeed 
rather -han most In need. 
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JOBSTART: A Program for Dropouts within the JTPA System 

In response to these issues » MDRC developed the JOBSTART noael to 
address the educational and employment needs of dropouts within the 
JTPA system. The JOBSTART model consists of the following components 
o A minimum of 200 hours in basic academic instruction using an 

Individualized, competency -based curriculum, 
o A minimum of 500 hours of skills training in occupational 

areas where job grovth is evident or expected. 
0 Support services on an as -needed basis, including monetary 
incentive payments, individual and group counseling, 
mentoring, tutori&l help, work readiness and life ski^is 
training, child care and transportation as3istan'.e 
o Job placement assistance. 

This piograra model is being operated in 15 conununitier 
nationwide. Program sponsors include community-based organizations, 
alternative schools within public ,choo" systems, community colleges, 
and non-rer dential Job Corps centers. Most of the programs are 
operating with JTTrt funds, indicating that there is opportunity within 
th«i JTPA system to serve dropouts though to do so requires unusual 
commitment at both the state and local levels. 

Over the next three years, MDRC will be evaluating JOBSTART to 
determine whether the modal increases participAmts ' employment and 
t:»:*'r^»^gs , and reduces their welfare dependency ind criminal activity 
MDRC will also be assessing JOBSTART 's operational strengths and 
weaknesses, and will be examining whether the program is 
cost-effective. The research involves randomly assigni.ig eligible 
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youths Into an experimental group that receives services and a control 
group that aoes not By tracking both groups over a 24 month period 
following program completion, we will have solid evlderce on how much 
difference participating In JOBSTART can make on the lives of school 
dropouts . 

Let ne emphasize that we do not have the final Impact data to 
know whether JOBSTART Is effective However, we iJo know that airongst 
ou*- demonstration sites, the program Is being implemented 
successfully. First, JOBSTART Is reaching the Intended populatlor 
young, disadvantaged dropouts. The average age for JOBSTART 
applicants among the sites Is 18.7 years. There are roughly equal 
numbers of male and female applicants, and about 9C ^rcent Identify 
themselves as minority (primarily black or Hispanic). Thi average 
grade at the time of dropping out is 10th grade, with more than 
three-quarters of the applicants leaving schnol since 1^83 The 
low-income status of the population is reflected in the rate of public 
assistance: about 40 percent are on AFDC. Most applicants have 
received no prior occupational skills training prior to entering 
JOBSTART, and over 40 percv*it have no prior work history 

Second, we know that the Intended sewlces are being dtlivered to 
JOBSTART participants. As of November, 1986 when most of tb*» sites 
had been operational for only several months we had already 

rved substantial hours of Instruction being recelvec by youths 
Enrollees had spent an average of 91 hours In academic remediation, 
and an average of 223 hours In occupational training We expect these 
hours to Increase significantly as the demonstration continues 
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The typical JOBSTART program be'*ns with an assessment of yuuuhs' 
academic skill levels and vocational Interests Once this Is 
completed, youths generally are moved Into a pre-employment class, 
where they learn the fundamentals of how to look for work, complete a 
job application, conduct an Interview, and perform on a job. Some 
sites also Incorporate "Life Skills" Instruction, covering a range of 
topics from personal budgeting to building self-esteem. After this 
initial period, youths begin basic education and skills training in 
their chosen field. All of the sites emphasize preparation for the 
high sci.ool equivalency (GED) examination, and reinforce the 
connection between educational attainment and future success in the 
labor force. 

The exact relationship of the educa lonal program to the skills 
training varies among the JOBSTART sites. Several operators have 
cnosen to structure the education and training sequentially, arguing 
that ' aths need to become more adept at language and mathematics 
before they can succeed in the vocational component. Other operators 
are structuring the education and training concurrently, with the 
observation that the academic and vocational Instruction tend to 
reinforce one another. MDRC has allowed both approaches since there 
is no evidence suggesting that either one is more effective than the 
other, though we have ensured that all the sites offer at least the 
minimum number of hourr instruction required by the JOBST.\RT 
guidelines. Our primary goal is to ensure that an intensive 
educational and training program is delivered 
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On coipledon o£ basic education and crainlng, all of the 
JOBSTART sites assist youths to find skills-related, unsubsldieed 
work. At this point in the demonstration, It Is stlU too early for 
us to have Infor-atlon on the outcomes of progra. graduates 

Vhv Wf ftr^ T^"i ^1n^ the jobstart f^r rT-r'\- 

Apart from the operational information I have provided which 
indicates JOBSTART is feasible as a model „e have some evidence 
that the JOBSTART approach holds promise for assisting the dropout 
population Before HDRC launched JOBSTART, we conducted an extensive 
literature review on dropout programs, and consulted with a number of 
researchers, educators, and program operators who are familiar with 

these youths. Unfortunately we found Hr^i^ u 

^^y, we louna little hard evidence as to what 

programs work or do .ot work for dropouts A similar conclusion was 

reached recently by the Natio, al Academy of Sciences' Committee on 

Youth Employment Programs after assessing the Youth Employmenc and 

Demonstration Projects Act The Acac-emy reported that evaluations of 

youtn programs tend to have one of three major problems: either t. ey 

are conducted at a stage when programs have not been stabilized, they 

are Inadequate ir. the length of posfprogram follow-up of 

participants, or tiey use inappropriate comparison groups We are 

hoping to avoid the e problems in the JOBSTART demonstration The 

reliable studies rl,a\ do *>xist on Hrrtr./N.,». 

iiS> «ixisc on dropout programs point to the 

following key wessons- 
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0 First, programs that nrovldft only work experience to dropQut:<; 
do not appear to have longer-term positive employment effect ; -.- 
Thp National Supported Work Demonstration operated by MDRC 
between 1975 and 1980 provided paid work experience under 
conditions of close supervision, peer support,, and graduated 
stress. Although Supported Work did prove successful with 
some target groups, it did not have lasting effecrs on the 
earnings and employment of school dropouts 

0 Similarly, programs that provide primarily 1ob search and 
other placeme nt assistance for dropouts do not produce 
Positive Impacts that are sustained over time A study of an 
intervention consisting of short-term pre-employment skills 
and job placement pointed to statistically significant effects 
on weekly earnings after nine nonths, but follow-up data at 2^ 
and AO months revealed no continuing effects. 

o The_positlve lesson, however, is that a multiple service, 
comprehensive program offering basic education and skill s 
training for dropouts hag shown more positive employment 
effects . A major study '•f the Job Corps, an Intensive 
educational and vocational program In a residential setting, 
found that program participation increased employment and 
earnings and the probability of receiving a high school degree 
or equivalency diploma Most Important, these benefits were 
sustained over a four year fcllow-up period. The Job Corps 
findings are particularly significant given the serious 
deprivation of the typical Job Corps participant. 
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These lessons ied MDRC to the conclusion chat an intensive inter- 
vention combining basic educational instruction and occupational 
skills training holds the greatest promise Such a comprehensive 
approach also makes sense intuitively. We are dealing with youths who 
frequently are faced with a number of problems: skill deficits, low 
income, poor self-image, family turmoil, and other ^ We cannot expect 
that any "quick fixes" will turn their situation around. If we invest 
properly, however, we can assist youths to make gains within a program 

and then to turn these gains into long-term self sufficiency. 
The Challenge of Serv^pp Pr< ;> pout Youths Under JTPfr 

As I stated earlier, the JOBSTART program is being operated 
through the JTPA system. Mounting such a program, however, 
represented a major challenge to both MDRC and local JTPA 
administrators. The kinds of services being delivered by the sites in 
MDUC's demonstration are quite unusual in comparison to the types of 
programs being offered to dropouts in the average Service Delivery 
Area. 

The fact that JOBSTART targets such a disadvantaged group and 
provides them with longer and more intensive training than is usually 
offered has serious implications for program operators using JTPA 
funds. JOBSTART training is more expensive than thct provided by many 
JTPA programs. JTPA officials o.' service p-cviders concerned about 
meeting ^owcoct standards might well be wary of JOBSTART's effects 
on their annual performance. They might also be concerned that even 
with more expensive training, dropouts will have higher attrition 
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rates and lower positive tensination rates Chen other, less 
disadvantaged participants. 

JOBSIART's emphasis on support services is also at odds with the 
policies of many local Service Delivery Areas. Although the JTPA 
system allows support services to be provided, a study by 
Gr inker/Walker and Associates reported that less than a third of the 
SDAs in their sample offered needs-based payments to JTPA program 
enrollfees, and 84 percent of the SDAs spent less on support services 
than was allowable oy law. 

Fortunately, some recent developments in the JTPA policy 
environment have made it easier to serve dropouts. First, the 
documented failure of SDAs across the country to meet the youth 
expenditure targets in the JTPA lagislation has caused a number of 
policymakers and service providers arounH the country to devote more 
attention to increasing the level and quality of youth services 
Second, the development of youth competency systems (authorize i in the 
JTPA law) have assisted program operator.? to increase youth positive 
termination rates by recognizing positive outcomes for attainment of 
pre-employment and work maturity skills, basic education skills, and 
job skills. 

Still, we are not likely to see major improvements in the 
delivery of services to dropouts without support from the federal 
government. This may be accomplished through a newly created program 
or through existing channels. At a minimum, there ought to be better 
targeting of JTPA resources to the dropout population, and a 
re -examination of JTPA performance standards as they relate to these 
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youths There is also « need for more flexible funding to allow 
service providers to respond to the myriad of problems confronting 
these youths. Based on what we know so far, an intensive, holistic 
approach seems to be the best strategy Such a program would include 
three essential components' 

o educational instruction that is sufficient to bring youths'- 

language and mathematics skills up to a level needed to 

survive in tod y's workplace, 
o skills training that is of adequate quality and duration to 

enable youths to compete for jobs and succeed in the labor 

market 

o support services , including income support, that allcw youths 
to cover incidental expenses associated with entering an 
education and training program, and that enable them to 
maintain their commitment to a program over a number of 
months . 

If v" are willing to make an investment in these services, I am 
optimistic that we w*ll yield benefits not only in the improved life 
circumstances of individual youths, but also in the increased 
productivity and adaptability of our labor force. 
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LAUWCHTMG .lOBSTART' 
A DEMQNSTRATIQM FOR DRQPQUT5^ IK THE JTPA SYSTEM 



RXKCUTIVE SUMMARY 



The JOBSTART deaonstratlon Is significant froo three different policy 
perspectives: as a Prograo model targeted to poor, young high-school 
dropouts who face many harriers to employment; as a social experiment that 
tests that program model with a randoa assignment design; and as a demon- 
stration operated within the nation's employment and training system for 
economically disadvantaged persons authorised by the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). 

The program model being tested in JOBSTART combines instruction in 
basic education with occupational skills training and also provides support 
services and Job placement asoistance. In addition to being economically 
disadvantaged^ enrollees are required to be high-school dropouts and» in 
most casesy to read below the eighth-grade level on standardized tests. 

A total of 16 sites — all of then> funded in part through the JIPA 
systen — began participating in the JOBSTART demonstration between August 
1985 and October 1986. The demonstration was developed and is being 
managed and evaluated by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC)^ a nonprofit organization with over a decade of experlenoe in 
designings overseeing and evaluating programs seeking to help disadvantaged 
persons achieve self-sufficiency. 

A. pQli<>y SlynlfloannP of .TQBSTART 

MDRC's decision to l<ianch a demonstration to serve high-school 
dropouts was a response to three primary concerns. 
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• First) t grovl&s body of lltaratur* suggests tbat dropping out 
of sobooi baa iong-t«ra hamfuX effeots on the individual as 
veil as on society* 

Increasingly, chronic joblessness aaong ail youths is recognized to be 
concentrated primarily in a relatively snail segment of the teenage popula- 
tion: youths who have dropped out of high school, many of whoo come from 
poor, minority families. Lacking the basic education and work skills 
required for most entry-level jobs, these young people are at a particular 
disadvantage in the labor market. The joblessness rate for black 
high-school dropouts, for example, was as high as 73 percent in March 1965. 

This situation is particularly serious because, as suggested by prior 
studies, the ^ployment problems of this group will not be solved by a 
general improvement in the economy, nor by the natural aging of the youth 
population, nor by a contraction in the size of the teenage population. 
For society, this entails losses in productivity as well as the higher 
costs associated with greater welfare dependency and potentially higher 
rates of drug abuse and crime. 

• Second, despito a growing avareneas of the correlation between 
educational disadvantage and ohronio joblessness, it appears 
that the »ost-at-risk groups of youths are not being 
adequately served by the JTPA systea. 

The Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 offers a major opportunity to 

provide training to disadvantaged youths by mandating that ^0 percent of 

the funds allocated to local service delivery areas (SDAs) be spent on 

youths under the age of 22 and that dropouts be served in proportion to 

their representation in the eligi'Ue population. However, early studies of 

the JTPA system indicated that most areas failed to meet the expenditure 

requirement for youths and the service ratio for dropouts. At issue is 
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whether atteopts to ioprove the quality and accountability of the JTPA 
system have, in somewhat perverse fashion, made it oore difficult to serve 
educationally disadvantaged persons who wUl need longer and oore expensive 
training to enter the workforce. Despite some recent changes, concern 
persists that program operators are encouraged to serve people most likely 
to succeed rather than those most in need. 

Because the JOBSTART program was planned to be operated within the 
JTPA system, using JTPA funding and subject to JTPA regulations and 
performance standards, the demonstration serves as a test of the ways in 
which JTPA policies and practices can hinder or facilitate service delivery 
to a key — and very dlsadvantag'^d — egment of the youth population. The 
JOBSTART evaluation provides a rare opportunity to understand the workings 
of the JTPA system through the prism of a single program, taking into 
account the operator's point of view as well as the perspective of looal 
JTPA officials. 

• Third, the evaluation record on previou*) youth training 
program leaves many questions unanswered about what works for 
the dropout population. 

Analysis of the evaluation record on youth programs indicates that 

man:- questions about effective services remain open because few programs 

were evaluated with a rigorous design using random assignment j create a 

control group, and some had difficulty in implementing the program model as 

intended. The Job Corps - one of the few programs for school dropouts 

considered effective - combines intensive remediation and skills training 

in a residential setting. A question left unanswered by evaluation of the 

Job Corps is whether a similar mix of services offered in a non-residential 

setting can produce comparable results and do so at a lower operating cost. 
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If JOBSTART 13 proven effective, both the Job Corps and JOBSTART will 
represent viable program options for helping disadvantaged school dropouts 
become self-sufficient. 

B. The JOBSTART Progra m and Its Evgluatlon 



• As indicated in Table 1, JOBSTART is designed to provide 
ooaprebeosive services, inoXuding &t least 200 hours of 
instruction in basic education, 500 hours of skills traiTiing, 
job plaoeaent assistance and intensive support sorvices. 
Sites are encouraged, but not required, to use 
Qonputer-assisted instruotioD in the education coaponent. 

The prograo model — which draws extensively from the Job Corps design 
— represents the lessons from past research adapted to the curent 
operational environment. For example, the evaluation record suggests that 
a model worth testing for high-school dropouts would combine either work 
experience or occupational skills training with remedial or basic education 
and that the intervention should be long dnd intense. However, current 
restrictions on work experience in the JTPA legislation indicated that 
classroom training would be the more viable approach. Similarly, informa- 
tion on the average length of training in JTPA programs made it seem 
unrealistic to impose a minimum of a year of training in JOBSTAitT, as MDRC 
would have liked. Instead, sites are required to provide at least 700 
hours of training, but encouraged to provide more. 

Apart from these basic guidelines, sites have been given considerable 
latitude in designing the content of the four JOBSTART components. Flexi- 
bility was extended for two reasons. First, evaluation studies have 
provided little guidance on whether one mode of service delivery is more 
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TASLE 1 
THE J0B8TART PR06RAH HOOEL 

- 



Target Populctlon 


To b« eligible for J088TARTr 1nd1v1du«l« auat b«i 

> 17 to 21 y««r« old 

high tohorl dropouts without • diploii* or 6ED 
rttdlng b«lo« th« eighth flr«d« l«v«l on • •tan'- 

d«rd1z«d t««t 
•cono«1c«lly d1««dv«nt«g«dt defined by tha 

Job Training P«rtn«r«h1p Act 


8a«1 c Educsti on 
In«t ructi on 


81t»« Mill lBpl«B«nt • currlculUK that 1«s 

••ir-p«c«d and cnBp«t«ncy-b«««d 
ooBput«r-««n«g«d end -es«1et«dr If po««1bl« 
a Blnlaua of 20U hour& In length 
focuttd on rttdlngr ooBBunI c«t1 on and b««1c 
uOB puttti on tkl 1 1 • 


Occup«t1on«L Skill* 
Tr«f n1 ng 


81tB« clll lBpl«B«nt • currlculuB thatt 

00Bb1n«« thsory and h«ndti-on •xp«r1«nc« 
pr«p«r«« •nroll««« for Jobs In hlgh-daacnd 

OQ cu p« t1 on« 
prov1d«« •t l««tt 500 hours of training 
h«« b««n d«v«lop«d alth th« •••1«t«nc« of 

th« pr1v«t« aactor to •n«ur« that gr«du«t«« 

• 111 Bsst th« intry-l«v«l r«qu1 rM«nt« of 

I ooa I SB pi oy • • 


Tr«1 nl ng-R«l«t«d 

Support 8orvtco« 


8«rv1c«« should b« tailored to Individual naad 
and thould Includai In addition to tranapor tati on 
and child carat aoaa co« b1 nation of tha folloalngl 

Bork raadlnaaa and Ufa akilla training 
Paraonal and vocational counaallngr aantorl ngi 

support ayatBBa 

naodB-baaad payaanta or Incantlva payaanta 
tltd to langth of atayt prograa attandanca 
or pa rforaanca 


Job O«v«lopa«nt and 
Pl«o«B«nt At«1«tenc« 


J0B8TART oparatora and/or thai r aubcontractora 
alll ba raaponalbla for aaalating parti cipanta 
In rinding t ral n 1 ng- r al a t ad J oba 
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effective than another. Second, the fact that sites had to build JOBSTART 
into existing prograas imposed practical lioits on how much change they 
couXd be asked to iiake. A more prescriptive model would reduce the pool of 
potential sites, as well as limit the replicability of the model. 
2. Scope Qf the Evaltiatinn 

The evaluation of the JOBSTART demonstration has three parts. The 
impact analysis will examine the program's effects on employment, earnings 
and welfare dependency, as well as or. childbearing patterns, educational 
achievements, and criminal stJtivity for two years after program entry. To 
do this, eligible youths who apply for JOBSTART are randomly assigned to 
either an experimental group eligible for JOBSTART services or a control 
group that is not; the outcomoa for the two groups will be compared. Each 
site is expected to randomly assign a minimum of 200 youths: 100 to the 
experimental and 100 to the control group. As noted above, the findings of 
many previous studies of employment programs have I aen called into question 
because they lacked a random assignment design; JOBSTART represents one of 
the first evaluations of this type in the JTPA system. 

The benefit-cast analysis will identify the costs of operating 
JOBSTART and determine whether the benefits derived from the program exceed 
or fall short of its costs that is, whether the profe/am is 

cost-effective. The implementation analysis will describe the services 
offered at the JOBSTART sites, the patterns of participation and program 
departure, and the institutional arrangements and other factors that facil- 
itated or hindered service delivery. The implementation analysis will be 
completed in late 1988; the impact and benefit-cost studies wil* be 
released in mid-1990. 
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Thl3 report, written while the demonatratlon was still In its start-up 

phase, focuses on the devclopoent of the program model, the site selection 

process, the relationship between JOBSTART and the JTPA systeo, and the 

first few months of recruitment at early-starting sites. The primary 

questions addressed are: 

o How have the operational constraints of the JTPA system 
affeoted the program design and evaluation strategy for the 
demonstration? 

• To what degree did JTPA funding restrictions, oontraotlng 
prooedures and performance standards .^cllltate or oonstraln 
Interest in the demonstration among program operators and JTPA 
agencies? How are they lllcely to affooc progr»ai ope^tlons 
onoe sites are up and running? 

• What kinds of changes did sites make In their existing 
programs and enrollment patterns In order to conform to the 
JOBSTART program model? 

• How much variation Is there across the JOBSTART sites In types 
of service providers, prior experience and service mix? 

• How have the above factors affeoted the research design? 

• What are the emerging patterns In reorultment and what faotors 
appear to be Influencing those patte«*n8? 

Funding for the JOBSTART evaluation Is being provided by an unusual 

consortium of 11 prlva e foundations, corporations, a federal agency and a 

national organization. A very small proportion of the local costs of 

operating JOBSTART programs Is also covered by contributions from such 

corporations and foundations. JTPA monies provide the bulk of local 

operating funds, a though most JOBSTART programs also rely on other public 

or private sources. 

C. Findings on Jobstart Sites and Earlv Qoera ttonal Experience 

e The prooess of site selection and development wss both 
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tlae-consu&lDg and labor-lntenslvci. 
MDRC worked with public Interest groups In the euploymenty training 
and education fields as well as wltb state and local contacts to Identify 
potential sites. In all, over 70 program operators discussed participation 
with HDRC staff. The length of time required to Identify and develop a 
site for the J 05 START demonstration varied from six months to over a year. 
In a number of cases, this process was slow because sites experienced 
difficulty In Identifying additional funding sources or were subject to 
delays In the allocation of funding. In others, protracted negotiations 
over the services available to members of the control group lengthened the 
development period. Sites phased Into the demonstration over a period of 15 
months> between August 1965 and October 1966. (See Table 2.) 

• TUe 16 8lt68 that began participating la the JOBSTABT 
deaoDAtratlon represent a mix of Institutlone: seven are 
Qooaunlty- based organlzationst five are schools (both ooMun- 
Ity colleges and adult vooational schools)} and four are the 
nonpros idential coaponents of Job Corps Centers.^ 

The variety of institutions that are operating JOBSTART gives MDRC the 

opportunity to understand more at)out tho strengths and weaknesses of 

operating the program model under different institutional arrangements, and 

to study the types of adaptations that must be made by different 

organizations to run such a program. 

• All the sites provided evidenoe of effective aanageaentt 
quality progranmlng andi finanoial stability. However , they 



1 As of January 1967, 15 sites remain in the JOBSTART deiaonstra- 
tlon. Stanly Technical College* located in Albermarle, North 
Carolina, is no longer of the demonstration, largely due to 

difficulty in recruiting the required number of youths in a rural 
environment. 
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TAftLE 8 



THC JOaSlART iXTEt ANO 91 Mil OF iANOON AttXBNNENT 



ABsncy !(••• 


Loooti on 


JTPA Borvico 
Oollvory Aroo 


Rondoa 
Aoolgnaont Btart 


ALLtntMn Youth 
Sorv 1 000 Conaor t1 ua 


Buffolot NY 


Buffolo/Chookto- 
«ogo/7ono«ondo 
Conoor t1 ua 


Juno 18BC 


Atlaatt Jab Corpo 


Atlonti* OA 


N/A 


Auguot 18BB 


• ffkULi 
Aoitfoay (ISA) 


Nov Yorkt NY 


Nov York Cl ty 


Octobor 18BB 


Contor fpr KapLoyaont 

Trolnino (GET) 


Bon Joiot CA 


Bonto Cltro 

County 


Novaabor 1886 


ChlciQo Coaaont 
Aiioolitlon Builnoii ond 

ZnduitrloL Trolnlne 
PrOBroa 


ChloaBo* XL 


CI ty of Cbl cogo 


Noroh IBBB 


ConnoUoy StcUi 
Ltiral ng Cantar 


Plttaburghr PA 


City of Pltto- 
bur gh 


Auguot 1865 


Ctpl tsl Ragl on 
idasat.Aa CounoU (CKECJ 


Kartfordr CT 


Kortford 


At^vll 1886 


Su« L8« Ansilkia 
•kill £ant«r 


Loo AngoL oor CA 


CI ty of loo 
AngoL po 


Nay 14A8 


m CantrC' Coaauni ty 
Col logo Jab Trol nl ng 
Cantar 


OaUaot TX 


City of OoUoo 


Noroh 1866 


tally Orlfflth Opportun- 
ity tohaoL (EB08) 


Oonvoff CO 


CI ty ond County 
of Oonvor 


Apm 1866 


Lfia Aneolao Job Corpo 


'.00 Angal oor CA 


N/A 


Auguot 1866 


P 4an1x Job Corpo 


Phoonlkc AZ 


N/A 


Jsno 1886 


•ooroaonto Job Corpo 


SooraaontOf CA 


N/A 


Octobor 1666 


8ER - Job! for ProQrooo 


Corpuo Chr1ot1» 

TX 


City of Corpuo 
Chrl otI/Nutoto 
Ccunty 


Ootobor 1886 


8ER - Jobo for Prograoo 


Hllaoukoof «7 


Kllaoukoo County 


April 1866 


8tonly ToQhnlool Collogi 


jAUioatrlOf NC 


Control Ino 


Novoabor 1886 



NOTk :t N/A Indlootoo not oppUcoblo booouoo thoot Job Corpo Ctntoro oro 
fadarally fundod ond oporotod by privtto oontroctoro ond oro not port of th« 80A 
ay otOR. 
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have Dot all had subatantial experience with both the J0B3TiBT 
' drvioee jjiA the JOaSTABT Urget population. 

Not surprisingly I given the genesis of the JOBSTART program aodelt the 

four Job Corps sites conforaed most dosex/ tc the operating guidelines of 

the demonstration in their regular programming. Four of the other 12 sites 

are educational providers which target youtig dropouts, but have little or 

no experience in providing skills training. In JOBSTART, they will broker 

the occupational skills component, that i3, provide it through other 

trairJlng vendors. The remaining eight sites entered the demonstration vith 

experience in the JOB.START service mix, but youths had not traditionally 

been the primary carget group at some of these sites; instead, they had 

developed their programs for an older population, or one with higher 

reading levels. 

0 Host JOBSTAfiT sites had t oodify considerably their serviob 
offerings, progran struotu or reoruitaent efforts in order 
to oonfora to the JOBSTAfiT b*ldelinc2. 

The primary changes made by the sites include hiring new staff, 

expanding recruitment efforts, augmenting the educaUonal component, and 

enriching the available support services. For the most part, the enhance-- 

ment of support services was made possible by finding new sources of 

financial ajsistance, developing a system of incer ive awards and adding 

counseling capacity. 

w Alrjough all sites adhere to the basic guidelines of the 
demonstration, they vary substantially in the way JOBSTAfiT is 
struotured and services are delivered. 

Among the differences that are likely to affect the implementation of 

JOBSTAfiT. the following stand out: 10 of the 16 sites provide education 

and training concurrently to JOBSTART enrollcs, while sik follow a 
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sequence in which youchs are ooved through the education component before 
being placed in occupational training. IWelve of the sites provide all 
JOBSTART instruction on-site, while the remainder broker occupational 
training with local vendors. Three of ^ne JOBSTART programs begin and end 
training on a fixt.^ cycle, while tho othei ^ provide for open entry and open 
exit. The JOBSTART sites also vary in the kind and amount of support 
services proviK-ed, the educational methods used, and the kind of occupa- 
tional training available on-site. Over half of the sites are using some 
type of computer-assisted inst/'uction in the education component. 

This diversity among tlic sites has the advantage of allowing MDRC to 
explore the operational strengths and weaknesses of different approaches to 
operating JOBSTART. In addition, the fact that a variety of institutions 
are operating JOBSTART in somewhat different ways increases tne likelihood 
that the model can be replicated by other sites after the deoonstracion. 

• In general, JOBSTAfiT operators have been ohaiJ.aoged by the 
aaount of tiae and effort necessary to ic^lntain steady flow 
of progran applioants. Despite the iv^ot that t^ ^ Uo 
early-starting sites net or oaoM close to ceetJLng the woSTABT 
enrollaent goals within their yearlong recruitaont oyole, aost 
other sites are expei^ieaoing considerable difficulty in 
achieving the goal. 

In fashioning their recruitment strategies, JOBSTART prgran operr'nps 

face several challenges. First, operators have had to locate and inform a 

target population that is widely dlspp sed. Second, the recruitment 

message has to be a' tractive to young people who are known to be skeptical 

aboi., training programs and alienated by school. In addltio.i, because the 

target audience for JOBSTART is poor and uiemployed, immediate income is 

often a great need. Staff have had to intensify their outreach efforts in 

part because a larger number of youtha than anticipated were determined 
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Ineligible or did not complete the enrollment process. 

• is of ^QMiber 31? 1986, 1,227 youtbs bad eorollnd in tbe 
researob saaple. The dtaograpblc obaraoteristios )f an early 
saaple randoKly assigned tbrougb July !986 suggests tbat 
JOBSTAHT operators are suooeasful in enrolling a very 
disadvaatagod segaent of the youth population. 

The early sample of youths randomly assigned through July 1986 is 

almost evenly made up of males and females. Most are black or Hispanic, 

with an average reading level that is well below the eighth grade. On 

average, they had ended their schooling in the teuth grade, and two- thirds 

had been out of school for at least eight months when they enrolled. Few 

had prior vocational training and a substantial proportion had never held a 

)ob. Most had never married, yet more than half of the young women in the 

sample had at least one child. T^e majority of the sample received some 

sort of government assistance — cash or in-kind — either directly in 

their own name, as in the case of General Assistance, or as part of a 

family unit that receives benefits under a government-sponsored program. 

Approximately 20 percent — and a much larger proportion of the women than 

the men — received payments from the Aid to Families with Dependent 

Children (AFDC) program in their own name. 

D. Finding^ on ^caplemenri ng .lOR START Within f.hP .ITPA Syatftn) 

Despite the care taken to develop a program model that could be 
incorporated into regular JTPA programming, studies of the implementation 
of JTPA in itb early years suggested a number of reasons why -c might 
nevertheless be difficult to find sites experienced in operating programs 
similar to JOBSTART and/or willing to do so in a demonstration. 

• JOBSTAST provides longer, oore ooatly, and nore intensive 
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training, and is targeted to a aora disadvaotagad population 
than Boat JTPA prograaa. 

The implementation studies of JTPA and other data Indicate thatt in 

its early years, the systea served a population that was more educationally 

advantaged than the eligible population as a whole; that young dropouts 

were not a service priority in many SDAs; and that relatively few SDAs 

operated prograus targeted specifically to dropouts or uther hard-to-employ 

groups on a sizeable scale. Many training vendors were also reported to 

screen out applicants with reading levels as low as these of the JOfiSTART 

enrollees. 

As discussed earlier, the eosphasis of JOBSTART on longer-term training 

also appeers to be at odds with current trends in JTPA. The JOBSTART 

minimum of 700 hours of instruction — which translates into about 24 weeks 

of full-time classes — is close to the maximum length of training found in 

one JTPA implementation study. In addition, SDAs are reported to be 

spending considerably less than the allowable i5 percent limit on support 

services, and many have ceased to provide needs-based payments — practices 

contrary to JOBSTART' s emphasis on the need for support services to help 

overcome the situational and motivational problems likely to affect the 

JOBSTART enrollees. 

• The perforvanoe standards and oontraoting policies oosaon in 
the JTPA system provide major dlsinoontives for train og 
vendors to operate JOBSTART. 

The JTPA system is performance-driven. Seven performance standards — 

four for adults and three for yo'*ths — are set by the federal government 

for the states. These are adjusted by governors and then established for 

local service delivery areas within the state. Local JTPA stafft in turn. 
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use Che standards to set perfornance goals for individual contractors. 
Throughout the system, emphasis is placed on achieving high placement rates 
at low cost, and on exceeding the establiohed standards. For example, JTPA 
agencies in the J08START sample generally hold their contractors to perfor- 
mance standards which exceed those required of the SDA by the state. In 
addition, the ability to meet or exceed the goals determines whether local 
contractors will cover their training costs or be funded in the next 
contract year and whether SDAs will qualify for incentive awards from the 
state. Under performance- based contracts, which are increasingly used in 
the JTPA system, vendors are paid only if enrollees reach certain 
benchmarks of achievement, including placement in a training -related job. 
Cost-reimbursement contracts, in contrast, cover actual costs up to a 
maximum, and payments are not tied directly to specific outcomes. 

MDRC's interviews with SDA staff at the JOBSTART locations revealed 
other practices that are likely to discourage services to groups such as 
thc^e targeted in t>^<i demonstration. Performance levels required in 
contracts generally reflected the type of program operated rather than the 
type of population served. In partictdar, despite the fact that federal 
performance standard* differentiate between adult and youth outcomes and 
recognize that placement in a job is not the only positive outcome for 
youths, many SDA» in the JOBSTART sample reported that they did not 
(lifferentiate between youth and adult enrollees in setting performance 
standards for contractors that provide skills training. 

Increasingly, these practices have been identified as likely to 
discourage vendors from working with more difficult populations who tend to 
need longer and more expensive training before being ready to enter the 
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labor force. JQBSTART thus raises Issues for JTPA staff and local 

operators concerned atwut meeting performance standards requiring a higb 

rate of placements at a low cost. 

• Nevertbtless, JTPA agtnoies in soae locations v«re rtoeptive 
to J(BSTAfiT in its dMonatration ase. Sites are op«rating 
vitb JTPA fundJing, and in a nuabor of oases, JTPA staff were 
instruBttntaX in identifying and developing potential sites. 

JOBSTART is being operated with locally-awarded JTPA funds at all but 
one of the 12 sites that are not Job Corps Centers. In addition, 11 of the 
12 sites — including the one that does not receive local JTPA funds — use 
state-awarded JTPA funds for JQBSTART. In most cases, these funds were 
awarded specifically for the demonstration; in others, they represent 
regular funding that the program operator chose to use for JOBSTART. (Job 
Corps funding is provided through a different funding stream within the 
JTPA system. The federal office that oversees the Job Corps encouragec^ 
participation by Job Corps sites.) 

In addition to providing funds, some state and local JTPA agencies are 
facilitating the demonstration in other ways. In a few locations, JTPA 
staff played an active role in identifying and selecting appropriate sites, 
were instrumental in developing e necessary program modifications, and 
monitored implementation. The particular route of access into the JTPA 
system reflects the decentralized nature of that system; in some cases, 
the local operator was the prime mover; in others it was the staff of 
either the local Private Industry Council or the local government agency 
responsible for JTPA; }n still others, the state helped to develop loca^ 
interest in the demonstration. 

JTPA staff proved more responsive to the JOBSTART demonstration in 
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SDAs and states where services to dropouts were a policy prlorltyj and 
where there was strong interest in incorporating a basic educational 
component into the local JTPA system. Interest in promoting innovative 
prograaoing and developing greater capacity to serve dropouts within the 
public school system were other reason? cited for JOBSTART participation. 
In addition, the demonstration was appealing because it offered local sites 
opportunities to engage in staff development, receive technical assistance, 
acquire national recognition, and contribute to public policy development. 

• Roughly half of the SDAs in the JOBSTAfiT sample have made scae 
change in their standard operating procedures in order to 
facilitate the iaplemaatatioa of a program serving a more 
disadvantaged target group. 

TWo SDAs wrote cost-reimbursement contracts for JOBSTAET, when the 

usual policy was to use only performance-based contracts. Ihree SDAs 

adjusted their placement or positive termination standards for JOBSTART 

operators, reflecting the fact that they were working with a more dificult 

population. Another devised a new payment and performance system to 

encourage the transition of youths from basic education classes into 

occupational skills training programs. A few earmarked more money for 

training or sup^')rt services in JOBSTART, recognizing that this 

hard-to-serve group would require more assistance than other JTPA 

enrollees. 

• Nevertheless, certain praotioos ooaaonly used in SDAs appear 
to pose potential problems for implementing the JOBSTAfiT 
model . 

Funding constraints, particularly restrictions placed on the use of 
support servic^ funds and administrative costs, made it necessary for many 
sites — with MDRC's assistance — to seek additional funding sources for 
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JOBSTART. Practices cited earlier — writing contracts that hold JOBSTART 
operators to perfonaance standards higher than those required of the SDA as 
a whole or that fail to differentiate between youth and adult outcomes — 
could penalize JOBSTART operators for working with a hard-to-serve group. 

In addition^ federal regulations that do not consider muvement of JTPA 
enrollees from one training program to another as positive terminations 
couid create problems for JOBSTART sites that are brokering skills training 
after the education component. Finally^ educational attainment standards 
developed by Private Industry Councils and used to measure youth perfor- 
mance in many SDAs may require more improvcaent than is realistic for the 
JOBSTART population during the limited time available for training. 

• Tht fact that a substantial proportion of the JOBSTART SDAa 
were willing to sake aoooaodatloos for the daaooatratlon 
suggests that tht JTPA system provides opportunities to 
respond to special needs groups. However} it is equally dear 
that such respooses are the exception rather than the ruXei 
and that they oan aitigatef but not neoessarily overoosei 
problaas posed tiy funtUng and oost restraints. 

Using the opportunities that exist in the JTPA system to serve the 

harder-to-eaploy requires considerable foresight* perseverance and 

ingenuity* as well as a substantial commitment of tirno* from JTPA staff end 

program operators. Local JTPA agencies and contractors are unlikely to 

incur the risks involved if they are not encouraged to do so by state and 

federal policies. IWo important ways to provide such encouragement are in 

the application of the federal performance standards &t the state and local 

levels* and in the use made of the JTPA 6 percent and 8 percent set-asides 

earmarked* respectively* for incentive grants and coorc*lnation with 

education programs. 
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E. The TwplnoiAntfttlQii Challftnge 

The launching of the JOBSTART demonstration represents a major 
achievement in the current employment and training environment. However, 
many operational challenges still face the JOBSTART sites. They include: 
overccoing the difficulties associated with recruiting young uigh-school 
cropouts in order to meet the enrollment targets in JOBSTART; ensuring that 
the youths remain in training for the intended duration; and successfully 
placing participants in jobs. Sites offering occupational skills training 
after academic instruction — and particularly those that plan to provide 
training through other contractors — face the additional task of moving 
youths through the educational caaporjent in a timely manner and meeting the 
entry requirements of skills training courses. 

The degree to which JOBSTART sites aohiove these goals — and the ways 

in which the JTPA system and other factors affect their ability to do so 

will be discussed in the implementation report scheduled for release late 
in 1988. 
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The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation's 
evaluation of the JOBSTART program is being funded by n 
consortium of foundations, as well as by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the National Commission for 
Employment Policy. The consortium includes the 
Rockefeller, Ford, William and Flora Hewlett, and 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundations. In addition, th? 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Atlantic Richfield, 
Aetna Life and Casualty, and Stuart Foundations, as 
well as the Chase Manhattan Bank, are supporting t 
portion of the operational costs at the JOBSTART sites. 

Researchers are encouraged to express their 
professional judgments. Therefore, the findings and 
conclusions of the report do not necessarily reflect 
the official positions or policies of these funders. 



Copyright 1987 by Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Our last witness today is Sandra Kagerty, 
from Sears, Roebuck. 

Ms. Hagerty. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sandra C. Hagerty. I am Director of Affirmative 
Action and Equal Opportunity Programs for Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., which is the second largest private employer in America. 

Sears comm nds this Subcommittee for holding this hearing as a 
first step toward developing some meaningful initiatives to address 
the issue of disadvantaged youth unemployment. We thank you for 
the opportunity to participate in this dialogue, to explore ways that 
corporations can cooperate in this effort. 

Sears Merchandise Group has approximately 1,000 local retail 
units in the United States. Each of these umtz is autonomous in 
the areas of recruiting and hiring. The managers have the author- 
ity to develop and participate in programs to ensure that the local 
employment needs are met. 

One of Sears' strengths is its heritage of good citizenship. We rec- 
ognize that we do not have all the answers, but collectively, as a 
corporation, and as individual employees we have worked to sup- 
port the communities in which we do business. We are here to 
share with you some of our experiences in attempting to find some 
answers. 

Sears managers work cooperatively with existing job training 
and recruitment training programs sponsored by local governments 
and organizations like OIC of America, the Urban Lreague and 
SER. The Company is actively involved in many public/private 
partnerships. 

Sears is eager to increase work with JTPA programs and encour- 
ages the local agencies, which include the Private Industry Coun- 
cils [P!Cs], to be flexible in recognizing that a part-time opportuni- 
ty with Sears, a company with a reputation for integrity, is one 
way of helping these young people to get job experience. 

We have had some success through our local units. For example, 
in 1986, three Taconia, Washington Central Service Unit employees 
were presented with the Pacific Northwest Group Gold Star Award 
for their participation in the YWCA Non traditional Program. 

One of the most exciting programs in which Sears is involved is 
being coordinated by Ray Graham, who is a retired Sears execu- 
tive. Mr. Graham is currently recruiting other retired Sears execu- 
tives in approximately 25 regions around the country to serve as 
the liaison bet^yeen the local Sears hiring units and the appropri- 
ate local agencies. Their sole purpose is to address the creation of 
job opportunities for economically disadvantaged people in their 
communities. This effort has resulted in our involvement with 
''The Out of School Work Experience Program'* in the District of 
Columbia. Another major focus of Sears is to get more women into 
nontrdditional blue collar jobs. We have worked with the Atlanta 
Coalition for Women in Nontraditional Jobs in this effort. Our non- 
traditional jobs consist of those in automotive and merchandise 
repair. We now employ more than 1,859 women in those jobs, and 
they represent 5.4 percent of all such Sears employees. According 
to 1980 Census data on similar job.s, only 3.2 percent were held by 
women nationwide. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Do you think you could expand the same 
concept of taking the women from nontraditional jobs into the em- 
ployment sector to disadvantaged youth or to young people who 
cannot find a job, people on the streets? 

Ms. Hagerty. We believe there is a correlation, because in bring- 
ing women into nontraditional jobs, we recognize there is often a 
need to bridge a knowledge gap. These women, for example, may 
not be familiar with the tools of the trade necessary to work in 
automotive or merchandise or service technician jobs. They often 
need special training to overcome that obstacle. 

SimUarly, the disadvantaged youth may also lack the tools of the 
trade because the individual has dropped out of school, has no pre- 
vious work experience, and is placed in a work setting without un- 
derstanding the corporate culture, values or work ethic. All of this 
contributes to a frustration which can set in quickly and create 
turnover before the employee has a chance to succeed or fail based 
on the merits of performance. 

We believe that any successful efforts to find employment for the 
disadvantaged youth will need to include: remedial education op- 
portunities; a job readiness component to teach the expectations of 
the workplace; and flexible work schedules ^vhich recognize the re- 
alities of the labor market. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation attempts to help with the literacy 
problem through its ongoing financial support of projects like the 
Education Commission of the States, the Assault on Illiteracy Pro- 
gram and the Keep America Working Project. 

There is always more that can be done. As Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son once said, "What we call results are beginnings." Sears is will- 
ing to engage in the brainstorming and debate to help shape poli- 
cies to address the needs of America's unemployed. Sears wants to 
be a part of the solution. We offer our assistmice to you as you look 
for ways to develop and support innovative, effective and cost-effi- 
cient ways to reduce disadvantaged youth unemployment. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hagerty, with supplemental ma- 
terial follow:] 
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My name is Sandra C. Hagerty. I am Director of 
Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity programs for Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., which is the second largest private employer 
worldwide with 483,083 employees. The Merchandise Group 
employs 374,340 employees. Sea. s has a continuing commitment 
to the recruitment, training and retaining of its employees. 

Sears commen s this Subcommittee of the Senate Labor, and 
Human Resources Committee for holding this hearing as a first 
step toward developing some meaningful initiatives to address 
the issue of disadvantaged youth unemployment. We thank you 
for the opportunity to participate m t!iis dialogue to 
explore ways that corpora -ions can cooperate in this effort. 

Sears Merchandise Group has approximately 1000 local 
retail units in the United States. Each of these units is 
autonomous in the areas of recruiting and hiring. The managers 
have the authority to develop and participate in programs to 
ensure that the local employment needs are met. 

One of Sears strengths is its heritage of good 
citizenship. We recognize that we do not have all the 
answers but collectively, as a corporation, and as individual 
employees we have worked to support the communities in which 
we do business. We are here to share with you some of our 
experiences in attempting to find some answers. Sears 
managers are encouraged to work cooperatively with existing 
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lob training and recruitment programs s^-^nsored by local 
governments and organizations like OIC of Amer;ca, the Urban 
Leaaue and SER. Sears is actively involved in many 
public/private partnerships. The company utilizes the 
Targeted Job Tax Credit program and the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) which place special emphasis on 
assisting oconomically d\sadvantaged ycuth. 

As we are implemeh,ing the JTPA, we are findinc that 
there is often a mismatch because the agencies which 
administer JTPA funds generally prefer that the program 
participants be placed in full-time positions. For Se rs and 
other retailers, this poses a ma^or problem. For example, in 
1986 we hired 159,949 individuals and of those 157,172 were 
part-time positions. However, when full-time opportunities 
are available, part-timers are eligible for promotion. 

^ Sears is eager to work with JTPA programs and encourages 
the local agencies, which include the Private Industry 
Councils (PICs), to be flexible in recognizing that a 
part-time opportunity with Sears, a company with a reputation 
for integrity, is one way of helping these young people to 
get job experience. 

Our local units are involved in a variety of job 
training programs. The Tacoma Washington Central Service Unit 
employees were presented uji^h the Pacific Northwest Group 
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Gold Star Award for their participation in the YWCA 
Nontraditional Program. The YV/CA saluted these employees who 
assisted the program coordinators m lobbyirg for state 
funds, conducted mock interviews with students, mace 
classroom presentations and conducted tours of the Sears 
service cpnter, all m an effort to encourage women to look 
at new employment options m areas they may not have 
considered . 



In Chicago, one of the programs Sears participates m is 
"Hire the Fut .e," a summer 3Cbs program for young people age 
16-19. "Hire the Future" i> sponsored by the Chicago Business 
Alliance League. 

/ One of the most exciting programs in which Sears is 
involved is being coordinated by Ray Graham, who is a retired 
Sears executive. Mr. Graham is currently recruiting other 
retired Sears executives in approximate!"" 25 regions around 
the country to serve as the liaison between the local Sears 
hiring units and the appropriate local agencies. Their sole 
purpose is to address the creation of job opportunities for 
economxcally disadvantaged people in their communities. This 
effort has resulted in our involvem^-it with "The Out of 
School Work Experience Program" in the District of Columbia. 



"The Out of School Work Experience Program" is a 
contributory program, similar to the JTPA program. Sears 
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negotiates with the District of Columbia government fo" a 
certain number and type of 30b. The positions currently 
include sales assistants, tire and battery installers, auto 
mechanics and stock clerks. The young people are hired for a 
specific period of time, and if they are successful, they are 
offered a regular position and allowed to continue working 
for Sears. This is our second year with the "Out of School 
Work experience Program" and we plan to continue this effort. 

Another major focus for Sears is to get more women into 
nontraditional blue collar jobs. Change is occurring slowly 
in the nation's work force, but the picture in more 
nontraditional areas is especially discouraging. The 
situation at Sears is somewhat brighter, perhaps because we 
have seriously been hammering away at the problem for over a 
decade. Our nontraditional jobs consist of those in 
automotive and merchandise repair. Vve now employ more than 
1859 women m those jobs and they represent 5.4 percent of 
all such Sears employees. According to 1980 census data on 
similar jobs, only 3.2 percent were held by women nationwide. 

At Sears we have found certain concrete approaches 
useful in getting more women into nontraditional jobs. They 
include : 

® The early intervention in the development of 

attitudes toward the appropriate roles for women and 
men; 
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Working with school guidance counselors to create an 

reness of businesses' needs; 
Developing media campaigns to help dispel 
stereotypes ; and 

Utilizing established recruitment sources such as 
technical and trade schools, vo-tech programs and 
organizations like the YWCA. 



Sears has worked vith some groups that specifically try 
to find nontraditional job opportunities for women like the 
Midwest Women's Center, the Sunbow Foundation in Chicago, 
Apprenticeship and Nontraditional Employment for Women (ANEW) 
in Renton, Washington, Wider Oppoi cunities for Women (WOW) in 
the D. C. Area and its affiliates throughout the country, and 
the Atlanta Coalition for Womeii in Nontraditional obs . 

For purposes of this hearing, the question becomes 
whether the experiences with the nontraditional ^obs can be 
made applicable to disadvantaged youth. In bringing women 
into the nontraditional jobs we recognize that theie is often 
a need to bridge the knowledge gap. These women may not be 
familiar with the tools of the trade necessary for auto 
mechanics and service technician.«i . They often need special 
training to overcome that obstacle.^ 
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The disadvantaged youth may also lack the tools of the 
trade because the individual has diopped out of school, has 
no previous work experience and is placed in a work setting 
without understanding the corporate culture, values or work 
ethic. All of this contributes to a frustration which can 
set in quickly and create turnover before the employee has a 
chance to succeed or fail based on the merits of performance. 

We believe that any successful efforts to find 
employment for the disadvantaged youth will need to include* 
° Remedial education opportunities; 

° A job readiness component to teach the expectations 

of the worKplacej and 
<* Flexible work schedules which recognize the realities 



Sears has established technical training centers around 
the country. These centers are comparable to many vocational 
training schools. When the training is relatively technical 
and complicai.eu in nature, it becomes even more important 
that the individual is literate. The Sears Roebuck 
Foundation attempts to help with the literacy problem through 
its ongoing support of projects like the Education Commission 
of the States, the Assault on Illiteracy Program and the 
Keep America V/orking Pro3ect. 



of the labor market. 
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The mission of the Education Commission of the States, 
headed by Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton, is to provide " 
education research to education policymakers. The Sears 
Roebuck Foundation has contributed $100,000 to help the 
Commission address the literacy issue. 

The Sjars Roebuck Foundation ^ust awarded the second two 
year crant for $950,000 to the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges for the "Keep America Working 
Project". This project is designed to coordinate the efforts 
of high schools, community colleges, business and industry in 
the development of economic opportunities for young people. 
"The Keep America Working Project" has contributed to the 
^'Two Plus Two" program in Dayton, Ohio and the Unified 
Technology Center at Cuyahoga Community College m Cleveland, 
Ohio. The T^'oundation contribution has leveraged $5.8 million 
off of the initial grant. 

As part of Sears continued commitment to achieving a 
balanced workforce, the company is currently bringing the 
newest phase in the evolution of our affirmative action 
program to approximately 1000 local unit managers. The 
program is designed to enable Sears to better deal with the 
increasing diversity of America's workforce. 

There is always more that can be done. As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson once said, "What we call results are beginnings." 
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Sears is willing ( d engage m the brainstorming and debate to 
help shape policies to address the needs of America's 
unemployed. Why? We are motivated by the fact that America 
is our customer and we believe that as a good corporate 
citizen, Sears has an obligation to help remedy the problem 
of youth unemployment. Every effort we can make, whether it 
is in headquarters or in a small local unit, contributes to 
easing the unemployment crisis. Sears wants to be a part of 
the solution. We offer our assistance to you as you look for 
ways to develop and support innovative, effective and cost 
efficient ways to reduce disadvantaged youth unemployment. 
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Eroding 
The Working 
Woman 
Stereotype 




by SANDRA C.HAGERTY 
Sears Merchandise Group 



You've heard a lot about the issue of comparable worth both from its advocates and its 
opponents, but you won't hear me use those two words once more. Any effective 
solution to the earnings gap problem must recognize the real underlying causes ^nd 
provide more opportunities for women in occupations and indu stries with higher wage 
scales. Simply put, the positive solution is to get women in the jobs that pay more— 
those usually referred to as nontraditional. 

Sounds simple enough, doesn't it? But the little progress made to date has not come 
easily, even to those of us who have been working at it the longest, and the progress that 
companies make in the future will depend on our willingness to continue to accept the 
challenge, to be innovative in our approaches and to persevere despite tenacious beliefs 
about stereotypical women's roles. 

Nontraditional jobs for women, as defined by the Women's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, are those in which women make up 25 percent or less of the total number 
of workers. These range from blue collar to professional and management positions. I 
would like to concentrate on what I call the hardcore end of that spectrum: blue collar 
jobs. I believe that if employers are able to make progress in this area, any other changes 
will seem easy. 

As we approach any problem or challenge, it's useful to know our starting point. And, 
of course, statistics can serve to paint that picture: They can tell us how far we've come 
a.id in which areas we've made progress. A quick glance at the statistical picture of 
women's progress is euphoria. Upcn closer examination, however, it becomes apparent 
that the progress has been limited and concentrated in certain areas. 

Between 1972 and 1981, the number of women in craft jobs increased by more than 
100 percent, but much of this growth was in the more traditional craft jobs such as 
pnnting, decorating and window dressing— not in carpentry, electrical or mechanical 
work. 

During this same period, the numberof women operatives increased only marginallv 
and were concentrated in factories or operating equipment in laundries and dryclean 
ing plants Few held more skilled jobs such as lathe and dniling machine workers or 
mine operatives. 

The largest pain in employment among women blue-collar worktrs was in bus 
dnvers. Of course, many operate school buses part time, part year and for low pay 

So change is occurring in the nation's //ork force, but slowly. And the picture in the 
more nontraditional areas is especially discouraging. 

The picture at Sears is somewhat brighter, perhaps because we've seriously been 
hammenng away at the problem for over a decade. Our nontraditional jobs consist of 
those in the automotive and merchandise repair areas We now employ more than t.SSa 
women in these jobs and they represent 5>i percent of all such Sears employees. 
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According to 1980 Census data on siniilar jobs, only 32 percent were held by women 
nationwide. Segmenting that into the two areas, Sears employs over 5 percent of all 
women who work in automotive jobs in the United States, and nearly 10 percent of all 
women who are service techridans in this country. 

Lest it sound as if we ve found all the answers or solved all the problems, let me set 
the recorH straight with the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson: "What wecall results are 
beginnings." And in making those beginnings we've encountered many barriers that 
serve to inhibit women from seeking nontraditional employment. 

Among the most critical are those that flow from peer and parental pressu re coupled 
with school counseling that continues to steer young women into traditional curricula. 
The lack of sufficient role models in media and advertising serves to further deter 
women from considering nontraditional work as a positive career option. Even if a 
woman gets as far as looking for such a job, she may encounter discouragement from 
those who should be encouraging her. 

A prime example of this occurred during a meeting! attended where employers, labor 
and women's organizations were gathered to share ways to improve women's represen- 
tation in nontraditional jobs. One of the speakers, from the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, stated that it is not as necessary for women to be aware of the kinds of 
jobs we're talking about as it is for men. He said that since men have to earn a wage, they 
also will have to put up vith any negatives they fi nd on the job such as physical exertion 
or a dirty environment. This is not always so for women, the speaker said, because 
women have "other alternatives." 

As moderator, I rebutted him by reminding the audience of three facts: 

1. Nearly two-thirds of all women workers are either unmarried or have husbands 
eami ng less than $15,000 a year. 

2. Forty- seven percent of all families maintained by vomen are below poverty level. 

3. Ninety percent of American one-parent families are solely dependent on a female 
head for support. 

So while it is true that men have to earn a wage, these days, so do women, and women 
are no longer able ... or willing ... to settle for "other alternatives." 

It is indeed unfortunate that the catalyst for change in the representation of women 
in the higher payingblue collar jobs may be their own dire economic need. Yet that is 
certainly a reality for many women. Our job as employers is twofold. Not only must we 
attract those who now need to find better paying jobs simply to survive, we must also 
assist in the long-term effort of changing young women's perceptions of apprcpriate 
roles for women and for men. 

The challenge is a big one, but I'm convinced that if we break it into its compc nent 
parts and attack it pieceby piece, we can indeed make significant progress. Toward that 
end, I'd like to share some concrete approaches we've found useful in getting more 
women into nontraditional jobs at Sears, as well as some efforts we hope to be making 
in the future. 

The first of these is early intervention in the development of attitudes toward 
appropriate roles for women and men. These attit udes b^n forming in children during 
elementary school, and research has shown that they are pretty well set by the teenage 
years. Business can make a positive impact by scheduling women who work in 
nontraditional jobs for classroom visits to talk about their \ 'ork. If the woman normally 
wears a uniform to work with a tool belt, for example, she should appear before the 
students dressed in the same fashion. The visual impact will go a long way. 

At the secondary school level, such visits can serve to reinforce the need for young 
women to take the math, science and shop courses that will prepare them to go into 
blue-collar work. Another more subtle issue comes into play when choosing the women 
10 
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role models for high school visits. For many, !«e mental image of the typical women 
doing physical work is not unlike Norman Rockwell's depiction of Rosie the Riveter—a 
women with bulging arm muscles and a not-too-well-defined waistline. For teenagers, 
who are typically quite consaous of how they look, the role model's appearance can be 
either a positive or negative selling pomt. If you're fortunate to have someone like 
Antonio, an ex-fashion model who now walks steel girders on Atlanta's high-rises as an 
ironworker, you may be amazed at the students' receptivity to considering non tradi- 
tional employment. 

School guidance counselors also need to be fully aware of businesses' needs in this 
area. Both in the comprehensive and vocational high schools, the counseling activity 
continues to be cited as u ^veak link in achieving equity. A recently released report on 
the findings of th^ National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, The 
Unfinished Agenda, found this to be true: ".. . vocational programs and guidance 
services need to place more emphasis on redressing issues of sex bias and equity . . 
Employers can influence the biases of counselors against wonenin nontraditional jobs 
by exposing them to our role models and informing them of our needs. This is especially 



**Simply put, the positive solution is to get 
women in the jobs that pay more— those 
usually referred to as nontraditional." 



important in the vocational education system where, for too long, a vicious circle has 
existed in which employers have claimed, "We can't hire the women we neeo because 
the voc-ed system isn't producing them," and the schools have been saying, "Why 
should we train them when business isn't hiring them?" 

In the com munity-at -large, attitudes can be positively swayed through the effective 
use of media. Unfortunately, it's the rarity of nontraditional women that makes their 
stories so interesting to local newspapers. An excellent example of positive media 
coverage involved oneof our automotive mechanics, Lisa Conn, which appeared :n four 
papers in her local area. At 17, Lisa won the local, regional and state vocational 
education competitions in auto mechanics. From there, she went on to beat 43 other 
contestants (all males) to win the National Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
(VIC A) annual award. Sears certainly garnered good publicity as her employer, but 
more importantly, Lisa stood out as a superb example of a young woman doing 
traditionally male work and excelling at it. 

In terms of recruiting women for immediate placement into nontraditional jobs, the 
best tip I can give is to establish good recruitment sources. That may sound overly 
simpl istic, so let me explain. There are, of course, the obvious sources such as technical 
and trade ^chools, vo-tech programs in comprehensive schools and organizations that 
serve women such as the YWCA. But to locate women for blue-collar jobs, we have to 
dig deeper to find groups that address these jobs specifically. Examples are the Midwest 
Women's Center and the Sunbow Foundation in Chicago; ANEW (Apprenticeship and 
Nontraditional Employment for Women) in Ren ton. Wash.; Wider Opportunities for 
Women (WOW) in the D.C. area; and the Atlanta Coalition for Women in Nontradi- 
tional Jobs. Once you've located one group working to get women into these jobs, your 
contact there can often steer you toothers. Local pnvate industry councils will also be 
able to tell you of specific JTPA funded training that may include women. And displaced 
homemaker networks may be especially helpful since they serve women who are 
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sometimes desperate to find higher-paying jobs and are willing to learn new skills in 
order to get them. 

As a result of a survey of Sears women in automotive and merchandise service jobs 
several years ago, we found some additional recruitment avenues we had not pre- 
viously recognized or had not focused on specifically. The two with the most direct link 
to nontraditional employment are the military and sports fields. Women coming out of 
these areas have already broken through some of the traditional sex role barriers and 
find their jobs at Sears to provide them with the independence and physical involve- 
ment they enjoy. 

Two of the more surpnsing prior-expenence areas among a number of Sea^^s women 
are the veterinary and nursing fields. According to these women, they v;ere able to 
transfer their desire to heal people or animals into making cars or appliances work 
properly. 

Once the best r^K:ruitment sources have been identified, what brochures do you use to 
sell ^^f" icbi when you're not there to do it in person? It is in promoting the idea of 
nontraditional employment, perhaps mo' ^ tha. t*/ other type of job, that we need to 
"tell it like it is." In order to do that, we aie ..ow redoing our own recruitment brochure. 
While not yet in final form, the one for automotive jobs reads, in part: **If you're a 
woman who wants a career— not just a job ... If you're a woman who dislikes: boring, 
monotonous work, sitting still all day, bosses who hover over you, jobs that never 
change, low pay and poor future prospects . . . Sears Automotive may be right for you. If 
you're a woman who can take: grease on your hands, lifting, bending, moving around, 
workingon your own, learning new skills, important responsibilifies . . . Sears Automo- 
tive could be just right for you." Obviously, it's quite direct, and it incorporates the 
findings of our survey. The same information can be placed on posters in schools, 
personnel offices or customer-contact areas such as the auto cashier area. 

As we begin increasing the representation of women in our nontraditional jobs, we 
also have to work on retaining them. While there's r.ot much we can do to keep other 
companies from hiring awav the women we've worked hard to recruit and train, we can 
do a lot to make our work environments conducive for them to stay. 

The kind of training employers provide can enhance stability or it can contribute to 
turnover. Until the mid-seventies, we put our women service technicians through the 
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same training courses we'd used when techniaans were primarily men. And we 
expenenced very high turnover because the women had not had the same basic 
coursework in school or the prior work experience as the men. So we developed 
additional courses such is Tools of the Trade, Basic Electronics and Basic Electricity 
which served to bridge that knowledge gdp and, indeed, found that women's turnover 
dropped dramatically. In fact, it fell below that of the men. So we began offering the 
courses to anyone who needed them. 

Another consideration is the placement of the first woman in a previously all male 
department. Wherever possible, it's beneficial to put two women in at the same time so 
they don't feel totally alone. Also important is supportive and understanding supervi- 
sors dunng the women's oarly weeks and months on the job. The supervisor must 
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make it clear to the other employees that the new employee is there to do a job just as 
they are and that they should provide her the same assistance they would for any man 
new on the job. 

The physical demands of a nontraditional job may create initial difficulty for the 
woman who isn't accustomed to doing heavy lifting. Of course, instructions on proper 
lifting and safety techniques should be given to men aitd women. Supervisors' native 
expectations that women can't ck) heavy work can be dispelled by citing actual exam- 
ples of small-statured men who Ve successfully performed similar jobs. Also, most 
women find different ways of leveraging their body weight to maximize their strength. I 
recall the comments of two Sears women. One said there was no way she could carry a 
50 pound car battery out in front of her as most men did But she sure could prop it on 
her hip like she carries her baby. The other woman had been z nurse and, when asked 
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how she managed to move a washing machine filled with water away from a wall, she 
replied, 'The same way I used to move an ine* t overweight man in a hospital bed. I 
learned to lever myself." With regard to doing dirty work, some people, r^rdless of 
their sex, think women aren't going tr leally dig in and get their hands all greasy. But as 
one young automotive woman told me, "I can afford to buy the best soap there is on my 
way to the bank!" 

Management styles are yet another consider^ion. We Ve found that the managers 
with the lowest turnover among women also have low turnover among men. Their 
employees are satisfied because they are treated .vith respect. This may sound like a 
self-fulfilling prophecy but it is nonetheless an important point when it comes to 
retaining women for nontraditional jobs. By using the brightest and the best supervi- 
sors as role models for others, the recalcitrant are given positive images to emulate. 

One other approach that we've found quite useful is to do a follow-up study of the 
women you have performing nontraditional work. This method can reveal their likes 
and dishkes as well as provide suggestions forimproving work conditions and training 
methods. One of our study's most significant findings was the high level of job 
satisfaction among the women. Their comments revealed enthusiasm for the work and 
pride in achievement. One woman said, "I don't look for Friday any more, and I can't 
wait for Monday." Others topped their list oi job satisfactions with the abllitv to h?ndlp 
challenging, difficult tasks and to see prcjf of their achievements w^lh statements such 
as: "It's instant reward. You start and complete a task, make people happy." And, 
"When you fix something, it works ngY t there m front of you. You and you alone do the 
work. You are not a cog in a longline of machinery. You're the whole thing, right there. 
You don't have to depend on anyone elst." And there's no doubt that the job satisfaction 
was very high for the woman who said, **When I'm old (someday), shaking with palsy, 
I'll still be going up to someone's kitchen door, saying, **Ma'am, would you like your 
washing machine repaired?'" Statemer ts like these can be powerful selling tools when 
talking tv^ women about the benefits of nontraditional employment. 

Two final suggestions I'd like to leave with you concern vocational education and 
pooling resources. There has been a growing movement in some states to eliminate 
voc-ed as an option at the high school level. This is based on a belief that a college 
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preparatory curriculum steeped in academics is the best preparation for life. This 
premise ignores differences in student interests and abilities and it ignores the needs of 
high school students who do not plan to go to college. Employers, therefore, need to 
make their support of voc-ed known to our slate legislators. They need to hear from us 
that we not only need employees who can manage our business but also ones who can, 
in our case, for example, install and service the merchandise we sell. Without voca- 
tional education, we're not going to be able to find those people. And so it is incumbent 
upon business to make our needs known. 

The other suggestion has to do with pooling our resources. Earlier I made a bnef 
reference to the Atlanta Coalition for Women in Nontraditional Jobs. This is a model of a 
cooperative approach that Sears was instrumental in establishing some three years 
ago. Its members represent interested individuals from private industry, labor unions, 
government and social agencies who have committed to increasing the number of 
women in apprenticeship and nontraditional employment. The coalition's goals include 
establishing community awareness, targeting and training women, developing leader- 
ship and financial resources, and securing needed equipment and in-kind services for 
the program. 

The coalition is accomplishing these goals through such activities as donating 
training matenals and instructors for classes in electronics held at the YWCA; partici- 
pating in the dtywide job fair for 9th, 10th and 1 1th graders by staffing an exhibit booth 
with women who do nontraditional work; providing a scholarship to the female 
student who wins the annual nontraditional competition sponsored by the Georgia 
Vocational Occupational Clubs of America (VOCA); and using JTPA funds to train 
women who are public assistance recipients in the areas of plumbing, pipe fitting, 
carpentry and electrical work. 

Pittsburgh is following that example and is forming coalitions. Each may be formu- 
lated differently with various companies or organizations taking the lead role But they 
all share the common goal of making it easier io recruit, train, hire and retain women in 
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nontraditional jobs by sharing their resources and obtainmg greater publicity for the 
cause through their combined efforts. 

This same kind of coalition approach can also be effective on a national basis. I am 
now in the process of identifying those companies willing to join with Sears to establish 
such a national coalition. 

Over the past decade and a half, whatever improvements Sears has made in women's 
nontraditional representation have come more slowly and with greater difficulty than 
we would have liked. And we've come to realize that we can't char\ge things alone. We 
must work with others who share our goals in order to create a louder and more 
effective voice for change. 

So, whether weVe talking about using vehicles such as education, coalitions or 
affirmative action programs, we're talking about shared efforts that will enable this 
country to better use the talents of all its people. But r^rdless of the vehicles, we must 
be certain that we travel the right path. 

That path must be cleared to ensure tb^t the adult v Tk reality of today's women is 
presented to youth in ways that will prepare them for successful deasion making. 
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Strong female role models must be as visible as road signs to guide young people 

The media and literature must provide guidebooks that give positive exposure to 
women's accomplishments. 

Working women who have been traveling alone through nontraditional career disa 
plines need to converge and share with themselves and others knowledge of tht 
potholes and the scenic vistas. 

And effective networks must continue to be built to bridge the gaps between the 
world of work as it once was and the one it must become for this country to be 
competitive in the fiUure. 

All of this means change, in one way or another. And we have but one choice, to allow 
the i nevitable change to manage us or to take a proactive stance and manage change to 
our benefit. By working together, we can influence the course of the next decade so that» 
in time, there will be no occupations that are nontraditional for women. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, and I want to 
thank the entire panel. 

I guess I have sort of a sense of disappointment because the 
three of you are talking about programs that are either working or 
that 1 are attempting to make work. That does n^t get the atten- 
tion 01 che media and the community. Yet I think that it may be 
the most practical approach and might be the most exciting ap- 
proach. 

I look forward to working with you. We are determined to try to 
come up with some answers. It is not easy. It wMl not be easy for 
us. It is not simple to just dig into the Federal Treasury for "x'' 
billion dollars and say we are going to solve this problem, nor is it 
easy for us to say, well, the economic sector has the obligation to 
put up all the money, and we are going to tax them or force them 
in some way to do it. 

We need some innovative thinking, and I look forward to work- 
ing with you and want to express my appreciation to you for being 
here with us today. I accept your offer of willingness to cooperate. 
You will be hearing from us, and we hope we will be hearing from 
you. 

In conclusion, I want to say that if anybody, whether within ear- 
shot of my voice or not, has any new ideas or concepts that they 
want to share with this committee, we will keep the record if nec- 
essary to hear from them on it, but whether it is in the record or 
not, we will at least make our own ears a ailable, and our staff and 
myself wiH certainly be willin': to work with them. 

I want to make some meaningful steps forward in doing some- 
thing about this problem, and if I do not, I will be the most disap- 
pointed of all. 

With that, we will conclude this hearing. Thank you very much. 
[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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